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BE GENEROUS. 


BYK.T. 





0, be not the first to discover 
A blot on the fame of a friend, 
A flaw in the faith of another 
Whose heart may prove true to the end, 
A smile or a sigh may awaken 
Suspicions most false and undue ; 
And thus our belief may be shaken 
In hearts that are honest and true. 


How oftea the light smile of gladness 

Is worn by our friends that we meet 
To cover a soul full of sadness, 

‘To proud to acknowledge defeat ! 
How often the sigh of dejection 

Is heaved by the hypocrite’s breast, 
To parody truth ana affection, 

Or lull a suspicion to rest! 


How often the friends wehold dearest 
‘Bheir noblest emotions conceal; 

And bosoms the purest, sincerest, 
Have secrets they cannot reveal ! 

We none of us know onc another, 
And oft into error may fall; 

Then let us speak well of our brother, 
Or speak not abou: him at all. 


LOVER AND LORD. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘AN ANGEL UNAWARES” 
‘‘’ SHOCKING SCANDAL,’’ ‘“‘SOWING 
AND REAPING,’ ‘PEGGY,’ 
ETC., ETC., ETC. 





CHAPTER I. 


TE understand that a marriage is 
arranged between Lord de Gretton 
of Gretton Castle and Miss Nora Bruce, 
daughter of Captain Duncan of Bruce, R. 
ss Mia 
“There, Nora!’”? Mrs. Bruce’s handsome 
aquiline tace flushed with triumph as she 
lirst read the all-important paragraph out 
lor the edification of the break fasting- party 
und then pushed the fashionable paper 
across to her step-daughter. 
“All the country knows it now. My dear, 


dear child, you are a favorite of fortune in- 
deed!" . 


Nora’s first impulse was to push away the | 


paper angrily; but she felt that her father’s 
anxious eyes were on her, and, restraining 
the nnpulse, answered with tolerable com- 
posure-- 

“Fortune is fickle, Mrs. Bruce’’—she 
never called her mother’s successor ‘“mo- 
ther’—“she may withdraw her favors 
still.’ 

Mrs. Bruce only nodded and ber son, 
Vance Singleton, looked up with a half- 
augry smile from his coffee-cup. 

“Do you think De Gretton will back 
out?” he inquired gracefully. ‘No fear of 
that, Nora! 

‘You are a pretty girl, and wiser in your 
generation than I thought you. Peer as 
he is I think he has made an excellent bar- 
gain.” 

Mrs. Bruce flashed an angry glance at 
the unabashed Vance. 

Nora's pale perfect face shadowed a little 
and Christine Singleton shrugged her slen- 
der shoulders disdainfully. 

“The first effect of your new dignity, 
Nora,” she said, with her faint supercilious 


Sinile, 


‘When Vance begins to pay you corpli- 
nents, you may feel that you are a great 


= 


| have risen enormously in my esti- 


Nation j 

cC ation in the last few days; and, when 
ri cS » 

i be proves a better angler than she has 
} 1e 


rto been, and brings even the sinal lest 


Ot fish, safely to land, I promise her a com- 


Pliment too.”’ 


Por sch pale eyes flashed dangerously, 
drs. Bruce hastened to interpose. 
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“How you chi!dren dosauabble!’‘she said 
peevishly. 

“One wou'd'think’ you took no Jpieasure 
in your sister’s good fortune.’ 

‘You will hardly let her speak between 
you. 

‘‘Nora, my dear’’—with sudden aftection- 
ato solicitude—“‘your coftee is quite cold. 
Ring for sume more, Vance; the child has 
had no breakfast.”’ 

Nora smiled a little bitterly, and quite 
as scornfully as Cristine, whose angry 
glance she had intercepted. 

For twelve years nothing in the house 
had been so little considered, had been so 
infinitesimally unimportant, as the comfort 
of Nora Bruce; but the comfort of the fu- 
ture Lady de Gretton was quite a different 
thing. 

Had she been one shade less miserable 
than she was, she must have taken a cyni- 
cal pleasure in watching her step-mother's 
transparent inanceuvres, and must have ex- 
tracted a malicious amuseirent from the bot 
coffee, the smoking cakes, the dplicate con- 
fections, now pressed upon her with such 
tender care. 

But, with a broken heart, a shadowed 
past, and a future from which one shrinks 
with sickening dread, it is hard to laugh 
even in bitterness and scorn. 

‘But that is not the only newspapur-no- 
tice Nora has won,”’ drawled Crissie, as she 
looked; up fromthe bread-and-butter she 
was cutting fantastically and eating not at 
all—tor, in her new-born care for the brido- 
elect, Mrs. Bruce had for once ignored her 
own children. 

“Did you chance to see the ‘Universe’ last 
night?” 

Nora only shook her head indifterently; 
but Mrs. ‘Bruce colored and bit Ler lip. 

“What nonsence you talk, Christine!’ 
she cried sharply, making a desperate effort 
to catch her daughter's studious! y-averted 
eyes. 

“Even if dear Nora's time were not so 
fully occupied as it needs inust you 
know she never cared for society papers as 
ycu do.” 

“Never did care,’’ corrected Cristine. 
“Tastes change—don't they, Nora? She will 
be a leader of society now.”’ 

“That she will” chimed in 
proudly. 

She seemed to loom larger and more = in- 
posing than ever in her smart morning- 
dress and cap of gorgeous color. 

“Oh, Duncan, to think that our dear child 


be, 


Mrs. Broce 


should bring ussuch pride and joy! It is | 


more than we ever could live hoped for 
Heaven bless her !’’ 

And murmuring the pious benediction, 
she buried her still fine eyes in a filin of 
snowy cainbric. 

Vance Singleton grinned broadly as be 
gave vent toa mimic gob ; Crissic drew her 
faintly-marked brows together, and glared 
into ber coffee-cup. 

Captain Bruce fidgeted uneasily under 
the pathetic appeal and looked across at his 
daughter. 


‘Nora is a good girl,’’ he said a little ner- 


vously; and the trouble in his voice and.in 
his eyes twnade the girl's heart ache, yet 


| gave her at the sammie time the only grain of 


- ing. 


counfort she was then capable of receiv- 
She could at least,with Lord de Gret- 
ton’s aid, make life a little easier to him. 

ed bach cheer glad to see 


Se, 


806 Sir 


of ime?’ 
“Nothing that you need mind,” broke in 
Mrs. Bruce hastily, with a threatening 
glance at her rebellious child. 
“Nothing that I shall mind; be sure of 
that,’’ she answered, with forced boldness, 


| and 2 coul stare into Criasie’s pale gleaming 


eyes. 
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tine most delights in.” 

“Of course you can,” chat young lady 
agreed sedately—‘‘the usual delicate badi- 
nage anent ‘May and Decemnber’—‘Our new 
heraldry is hands, not hearts;’ you know 
shocking style.”’ 

“Would not you like to be so pilloried, 
Cris?" 

Vance rose and stretched hintself as he 
put the malicious question ; and then, with- 
out pausing for an answer, he turned to his 
step father and said, “I ain off to town to- 
day, sir. 

“No chance of your company 
pose ?”’ 

He looked as though he rather dreaded 
than desired it; but Vance was al ways civil 
to the step-father to whom he owned so 
much, which was one reason why Nora 
kept a soft place in her heart for her rather 
graceless step-brother. 

He seemed immensely relieved when the 
Captain answered, with asort of nervous 
decision— 

“Not to-day Vanco ; 
coming over, aud——"' 
| “Oh, ah, so he is!’’*-with a quick grimace 
of disgust. “Well, so long as I don’t take 
Nora with me, he will not grumble at my 
absence.” 

This was indisputably true, as Lord de 
(rretton had, in his cold and silent tashion, 


I sup- 


Lord de Gretton is 





proval of Vance Singleton’s little ways, 

“Shall you be away Jong, Vance?’’ asked 
his mother, 

“Not more than two or three days,’’ he 
answered carelessly; and, looking up, 
Nora was surprised to see that a vivid flush 
stained tho sinooth bronze skin. 

Vance Singleton blushing. 

Even in her self-absorbed misery she 
eould hardly help smiling at such a_ phe- 
nomenon as that. 

He eaught the glance, interpreted its won- 
der and amusement aright, and bit his lip 
vexedly, 

*“i00d-bye, Nora, 

“T won't forget your wedding-present !’' 
he cried, with a revengeful nod; and then, 
whistling alittle outof tune to cover his 
confusion, he strolled off, 

Nora was not long in following his ex- 
ainpie. 

iley head and heart ached heavily, and 
she longed with a wild eager longing to be 
| ones more alone—alone with the knowledge 
| that her fate was sealed, with the memory 
of her old sorrow, with her sore and aching 
heart. 

Her hours of freedoin were so few now, 
were diminishing with such cruel speed. 
In six weeks’ time she would be Lord de 
Grettop’s wife; and—then she must fling all 
her thoughts forward, must let ber fancy 





nore than once displayed a stately disap- | 


“TI think I can guess the style that Cris- | 


the sort of thing—awfully amusing, but | 
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shrink from and fly from him, and set the 
willing sacrifice aside? 

A year, and half another, passed away, 
and found her not only living still, but 
with unfaded beauty and undiminished 
charin; forthe man whose mere coming 
threw the sinall community into a nervous 
flutter had wooed her tor his wife; and she 
was from that inoment, in the estimation of 
her neighbors, the luckiest, happiest girl, 
not only in all Nettleton, butin all England 
too, . 

Happy ? 

Ah, well, they did not know! 

Tears hed not washed the faint roses from 
her smooth creamy skin, had not dimmed 
the brightness of the dark gray jet-fringed 
eyes bequeathed her by her Irish mother ; 
pain had traced no wrinkles on the low 
smooth brow, nor planted one silver 
thread in the blue-black brightness of the 
soft rippling bair. 

The tail slender forin was still erect, in- 
stinct with supple healthful grace. Only 
her heart was dead. 

Sho was so sure of this last fact that she 
grew to feel a certain pride and satety in 
the thought, to look with a certain superior 
scorn upon the world that could hardly 
hurt her more, 

With all the hopes and dreams of youth 
buried in Arthur Beaupre’s grave, she was, 
at one-and-twenty, as sate froin fierce pain 
as desolute hope, 

It was not a yood or 
mind, but {t was that in which Lord de 
Gretton found her, which rendered her 
pliant as wax to her father’s wish, ler stey- 
mother’s jmperious will, 

“It will save your father’s life, child,’ 
Mrs. Bruce said, her shrill voice quivering 
with nervous excitement, her sbarp band- 
sone face all aglow. 

“Oh, Nora’’—there was real pathos in the 


healthy frame of 


| look she cast across the shabby room at her 


| 


piay only with the future, and never dally | 


with the dear, dead, dangerous past. 

In six weeks’ time it would be sin to 
open the big silver locket that had lain in 
her bow 1 80 long, lo gaze through blind- 
ing tear into the brave blue eyes,the frank 
handsome face that siniled back so kindly, 
to press her chilled lips tothe irrespousive 
glass, and feel asthough she touched the 
cold cheek of the dead—sin to dream night 
and day of the hot red sand in which her 
soldier boy had fallen to 


Sith reinember 


golden s 


she bad cried in ber rebellious pain, and, in 
tire first bitterness of her grief, bad prayed 
wildiy and passionately that she too might 
die. 

But the Angel of Death bad been deaf to 
her prayers. 

Does he ever come for our calling? Does 


| be not rather love 


husband, with his gray head bent above 
the rickety old writing-table, the morning 
sunlight streaming through the high nar- 
row window finding out every line in his 
poor thread-bare coat—“remember what a 
life it has Deen for the last twelve years for 
us all} 

“Don’t nv dwar sweet girl that I have 
loved liked iny own child—don’t forget 
what lies in your power now—don’t con- 
demn us to such an existence for ever!” 

Nora did remember disunciy enough 
what thosetwelve years—the years of her 
step-inother’s married life—had been grind. 
ing poverty and inuch pretentious show, 
years in which she had suffered much more 
actual hardship than either Mrs, Bruce or 
her daughter—for Cristine Singleton had 
been persistently pnt forward at her step- 
sister’s expense—but years that now 
geeined, in the retrospect, peaceful and 
happy enough. 

“Nothing lasts for ever!" the girl eried, 
with a hard bitter laugh. 

“TI thought papa and I were to live alone 


| forever, Mrs. Bruce; then you came and al) 


te follow those who | 


that life ended.”’ 

Atany other time the retort would have 
cost her dear, and, as it was, the step-mo- 
ther’s lips quivered ; but she forced a smile 
and answered suavely— 

“As this will end nuw, you pretty saucy 
puss—with a inarriage ! 


y Idid n bi} nv oOming ‘\ ra 


Nora laughed in spite of herself; there 
was soinething so supremely absiard in the 
thought of the iinperious woinan who had 
long ridden rough-shod over Nora Bruce 
laboriously explaining ber twelve-year-old 
Inarriage to the possible Lady deGretton of 
the future. 


The laugh appeared to cheer the oldes 
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woman immensely; she threw one arm 
around the girl's shoulders and would have 
kissed ber. but she slipped deftly aside. 
“You look so pretty when you laugh, 
hild. 
‘ “Those teeth of yours are like little pearls 


inst your pretty red lips. 
ner Ab, if aay Criasie bad only your attrac 


tions I” ; 
She paused anid profoundly, as 
though Christine's fatere were really too 
gloomy for contemplation, 
Nora e@becked her with irrepressible 


sour. 


Nothing about her seemed meaner than 
“How r opinions change, Mrs. Brace! 


itis not so very long since you held up 

Criasie as a model I might vainly emulate, 

and bewlidered me with the long lis of ber 
races and perfections. 

“Mind, I am not grumbling at that,’’ she 
added hastily, as the other was about to in- 
terpose—‘‘that was natural enough; she 
was your own ehilid—I your husband's | 
only." 

“But dear to me as my own Nora. You 
cannot deny that I have been a good mother 
and a good wife." 

Nora shrugged her shoulders; she felt in- 
expressibly weary of the whole discussion, | 
of the woman's pertinacity, of her own con- 
fused thoughts. 

**I do not complain,” she said. 

“As vou say, inv father would have mar- 
ried soine one, and it might have been 
worse,”’ 

It was a grudging adinission at best, 
though it cost no sinall effort to make; but 
froin Lord de Gretton's chosen one it was 
morethan enough; the step-mother was 
affected almost to tears. 

“Thank you, Nora dear,”’ she said, witha 
grateful whimper. 

“I knew that sooner or later you would 
do me justice, would see that we always 
acted for your good—vour father and I." 

“We were not talking of my father,” the 
other interrupted, with jealous haste ; ‘tliat 
is quite another thing,” 

“But itis your father I must speak of, 
Nora—your poor father, whcse future com- 
fort depends on you. 

**Lord de Gretton could and would do so 
much to make him bappy and set bis mind 
at ease; he said as inuch last night.” 

Nora did not answer, 

Mra. Bruce suapected her of not listening 
though in truth every word sie spoke sank 
straight tothe very bottom of her sore 
heart. 

It was ail true. 

The man’s life had been hard aud cheer- 
loss, 

Much work and little pay had dimmed | 
the bright eyes and broken the brave spirit 
with which young Duncan Bruce had set 
forth upon his life-voyage. 

His lot had been the lot of many another 
sian who, unbacked by influential friends 
or powerful interest, essays to make his | 
way ina jealously-guarded profession. 

Youn: and luckier nen bad passed him 
in the race of life. 

Gates at which his patient merit had bat- 
tered in vain had opened in his sight to | 
golden keys. 

No wonder that in his early retirement 
he felt dazed and at odds with all the 
sorld, 

‘Remember, this is the first piece of | 
good fortune that has ever oome in his 
wavy, child. For bis sake you will not re- 
Turse ite”? 

Mrs. Bruce wasaclever wo:man in her 
way. 

She saw the girl's softened 
struck while the tron was hot. 

Nora walked straight across the room te 
thetable at which her father sat, foriorn 
and haggard-looking in the brilliant morn- | 
ing sunshine, a desperate purpose swelling 
in her heart and urging heron to feverish 
action. 

She could make him happy witb a word; | 
why should she not speak it ? | 

It could not injure Arthur now; and for | 
ber what did it matter? 

‘Papa, look at ine, please,’’she said quite 
coolly and firmly. 

“Do you wish ine to inarry Lord de Gret- | 
ton ?” 

He raised his eves at the appeal, then | 
dropped them quickly on the paper, and | 
said ina low tone— | 

“You wust choose for yourself child. 
Lord de Gretton has done you a great | 
honor. 

‘He has much to offer.”’ 

“To offer you, papa?" 

His thin face hushed; but he answered 





look, and 


ms 
, 


‘He can give ine what I have not known 
for years—freedom from debt, peace of inind 
—a little rest before I die.”’ 

He pushed back his scanty gray bair with 
such a tired gesture, but looked at ber with 
such a trustful sinile, that she hesitated no 
longer. 

«That is enough, papa,” she said bending 
down to kiss bin. 

“When Lord de Gretton asks me, I will 
say ‘Yes.’"’ 

**Heaven bless vou, Nora!’’ broke in Mre 
Bruce, with an effusive gasp. 

Her father said nothing; but, asthe girl 


ng to him with sudden passion, sbe 
i him draw a long breath of relicl. 
7 cs & * e a 


y and dreamily the girl pondered 
» hor pustand perved herse]! to face the fu- 
ture thet atretched eo biank and bare belore 


or. 
| can bear if,” she cried, with a sort of | 


bitter pathos—“ob, yes, can bear it, for 
uy heart is dead! 

*But will it be long? 

“§ think not—I hope not) 


| would have been blocked indeed. 


on Nora's pale beautitul face. 


| such a marriage is the best thing possible for 


| once will inean for ever; and, leftto herself 
| she would make all the rest of her lifea 


| man, a thrifty housekeeper, and a manager 


“My mother died at threeand+ 
and «he lett love and hope behind; 1 
go tomine.” 

She nursed ber moody ts until 
Christine Singleton, in an elaborate after- 
noon costume, came toiling up -the steep 
hill to where she was sitting to remind ber 
tha: Lord de Gretion was expected. 

“And you will be so fit to receive him!” 
she added, surveying the pale givl with 
a eee 

“I wonder you care to dream a r 
days in this ; it must pomiad "5 yen a0 
of Arthur Beaupre.” 

The cruel thrust went bome, The great 
gray eyes dilated : and, with a face as white 
as death, the girl hurried down to meet her 
future lord. 





CHAPTER IL 


T will be for her good, I telieve,”’ said 
Captain Bruce a little irresolutely. 

“It will be forthe good of us all, 1 
know,’ answered Mrs. Bruce, with no 
shadow of doubt in ber brisk crisp tones. 

“De Gretton is a gentieman, though so 


ng Lieutenant of Hussars, who bad 

one of Miss Singleton’s most favored 

ra, before gray-eyed Nora came 

upon the scene, when he transferred his 

attentions, with startling and unflattering 
rapidity, to her. 

Cristine was not slow to note his defection; 
and she resented it, in ber cold silent fash- 
ion, bitterly enough. 

She never, even to her more than symps- 
thetic mother, opened her lips upon the 
subject ; but her erystal ol pale blae 
eyes glittered with an angry as r A 
followed the young and wel r 
about the room, and in r inmost heart 
she red a vow to be revenged, a vow 
that was kept consistently in the r days 
to come. 

Arthur Beaupre was more tan a pleasant 

rtner, he an eligible parti as the prudent 

tristine nad been careful to inform berself 
before she accorded the full sunshine of her 
sinile. 

The eldest son of a rich merchant and 
landed pruprietor, young, handsome, and 4 
general favorite, he had nthe mark of 
each inanceveuring ‘inamma,‘and his mark- 





much unsuited to her perhaps in many 
ways,’’ went on the Captain, with nervous 
incoherence. 

‘Lord de Gretton is liberality itself, and, 
as for age, what does that matter? She bas 
lived out ber romance with young Beaupre 
and is the most forfunate girl in the | 
world to have so splendidly solid a reality | 
to tall back upon.”’ 

“Ab, ves! 

“Poor Arthur if he had only been living 

‘*Luckily for us, he is not,’’ Mrs. Bruce 
interrupted fervently; ‘otherwise the way 


It would have been heart-breaking, mad- 
dening, to see such a marvellous piece of 
good fortune come in the way of an un- 
trained gir! like Noraand run the risk of 
being rejected. 

“No, no''—sbaking her black head witha 
sort of easy and cheerful resignation—“I 
was very shocked when I heard of the poor 
young fellow’s death; but now I can see it 
was all for the best.” ~ 

Duncan Bruce thrust his hands into his 
pockets, jingled savagely the keys therein, 
and relieved his feeling with an impatient 
sigh. 

His wife's mock piety jarred upon his 
finer taste; but he did not attempt to con- 
tradict her. 

On this occasion, for a wonder, the mar- 
ried pair were really not at odds. 

In his inmost beart Captain Bruce was 
quite as anxious for tke marriage as bis 
wite, though he shrank from expressing his 
wish with her out-spoken Tran kness, 

He bad a conscience, and it prfeked him 
painfully when be saw the betrothed pair | 
side by sideand read the chill repugnance 


jut the pricks were only sharp enough 
to ake himself uneasy and unhappy—they 
did not stir him to save the girl. 

“After all,’ he wou.d argue plausibly 
enough, “putting us out of the question, 


her. 
“She has loved once—she is her mother's 
own child, Heaven bless her!—and that 





dream of sorrow. 

‘‘My beautiful Nora a poor and sorrowful 
old maid? 

“No, no! 

“De Gretton will give her loveliness a 
golden setting ; she will bave sense to see | 
that, if the new life will give her no ecstatic 
happiness, it will bring at least enjoyment 
and content.” 

So the nan who really loved his mother- 
less child in his own faint bali-hearted fash- 
ion swallowed the glittering bait that 





only deserted her in the bour of peril, but , 
pushed her forward to ber dootn. 

Perhaps it was hardly strange that, in 
presence of such strong temptation, Duncan 
Bruce should prove himself thus weak. 

Life had never been over-bright to him 
since Nora’s wnotber died, and it seemed at 
its very darkest when fate brought Lord de 
Gretton |» Nettleton to cross the path of 
Nora Bruce. 

It is not easy at the best of times for a 
nan With asimall income and an extrava- 
gunt family to keep Lis head ‘above water;’ 
and when titnes are bad the inevitable sub- 
Inergence seems ever at hand. 

Mrs. Bruce was an active, energetic wo- 


of notable talent: but, as,shbe herself said, 
poor as the Bruces were, they were the 
principal people in Nettleton, and that con- 
sideration demanded some expenditure in 


| excitement an 


ed devotion had been the proudest feather 
in Cristine’s cap of cong vest. 

To lose him to any one would have been 
hard indeed, to lose him to Nora was un- 
bearable. 

She had never loved her step-sister over- 
much. 

She hated her from that moment with a 
tierce and virulent hatred that was not for 
one second sottened, even exulted cruelly 
in her bitter and quickly-coming grief. 

And yet even the hardest might have 
been melted by that brief tragedy of love 
and death. 

Hardly had the pretty summer idyll been 
lived through, bardly had the young ian 
told his love and won from the shy sweet 
girlish lips the faltering confession of hers, 
hardly bad Captain Bruce’s consent been 
asked and given to the inarriage that would 
give to his brilliant child as fair a lot as he 
could have desired for her, when, like a 
thunderbolt out of a summer sky, there 
caine upon the scene of tranquil happiness 
the news of the South African troubles, the 
sudden suminons to the seat of war. 

One day Nettleton gossiped at afternoon 
tea, on the croquet-lawn, and in the tennis- 
court over the news of Nora Bruce's en- 
gagement and the girl’s a luck; 
next day the gossips had tresh food for con- 
jecture, in the departure of the —th 
Hussars, and young Beaupre’s chance of 
ever coming back to‘‘the girl he left behind 
him.” 

By the lovers themselves the news was 
very differently received. 

Arthur Beaupre was too deeply in love 
not to adinit that the summons was at least 
inopportune, but too true and ardent a sol- 
dier to find it bs ape unwelcome. 

The exciteinent of the coming fray thrill- 
ed through his quick young blood and set 
his blue eves aflaine with a different fire 
from that which had brought a hot rich 
glow to Nora’s creain-smooth cheek. 

‘“‘You must not fret, darling; you are a 
soldier's wife, you know,’’ he said, with 
proud and fond authority. 

“We shall thrash these fellows sooner 
than they think, and then I shall come 
back tor my reward.”’ 


He looked so gailant and bright, sa full 


| of high hope and courage, as he stood there 
| inthe morning sunshine, loath to speak 


the farewell word, and yet eager to depart 
that Nora could not bear to damp bis spirits 
with the black shadow of her fear. 

She gulped her sobs down with an heroic 
effort, and looked up with pale bravery into 
his tace. 

‘‘Heaven keep you, Artbur,and send you 
back to me!” 

‘« “Till death us.do part.’ Remember that 


| Nora. 
| dangled so temptingly before him, and not | 


“Only death can come between us two 
now.”’ 

He quoted the words with a sweet mock- 
ing sinile that dwelt wholly in the deep 
blue eyes and scarcely altered the grave 
firmness of the lips; but it died away as he 
wenton, and Jeit the mobile face entirely 
sad. . 

For him too the parting wrench was 
cuoine. 

They clung together fora few briet mo- 
ments, the dark shadow of a cruel destiny 
hovering over them the while. 

Then, with a sharply-indrawn breath that 
was all butasob, Arthur Beaupre tore 
himself away, and Nora knew that she was 
alone. 

The days that followed were filled with 
cruel wearing pain for the girl who had no 
no duty to buoy her spirits 
up, and whose overactive imagination tor- 
tured her with everpresent pictures of the 


dress. | perils her lover ran. 


This, translated, meant that Mrs. Bruce 
had a daughter tv marry, and that Nettle- 
ton adjoined » Calvary depot, in which she 
hoped to find a happy hunting-ground for 
Nora and Christine. 

The step-sisters were hardly likely to 
prove rivals, she thought, as she surveyed 
theut with acritical appreciation of their 
widely differing cbartns. 

Nora was decidedly the handsomer now ; 
but hers wasa beanty that was long in 
ripening, and she was younger than Gries 


Singleton by fullw four years: so that tor a 
while the thi: lark, passionate-looking 
girl contrasted disadvantageousiy with ber 
light-haired, light-eved, lily-skinned step- 
sister. 


But there were soine who even in those 
early days discerned a rare and splendid 
| promise in the gypsy-looking child, and 
prophesied a day fn which Christine's chill 
regularity of outline would unnoticed 
in the glow of Nora’s riper. 4 beauty. 

Among the first to make the discovery 
wae Arthur Beauprea blue-eyed handsome 


As the summer faded and passed away, 
| as the autumn days grew brief and chill, 
and the first keeng brenth of winter blew 
over the land, the great gray eyes had an 
eager longing look that was infinitely 
thetic, the bright color faded, the softly- 
rounded cheek grew thin and pale. 

‘‘Nora looks wretched,” said Mrs. Bruce, 
inaking ber pettish complaint to her silent- 
ly observant child. 


that ever lived! 

| ‘*The dressinaker’s bill has just come in ; 
itwill make your father more wmisera- 
bie and discontented than ever, and really 
is Cnough to turn every hairon my c 

| gray. 





You are altogether unprovided for !”’ 

“I cannot ask men to marry me,” Cris- 
tine said coldly ; but the rebellious blood 
rose under her transparent skin and 


subject rest. 





4 


child ; I wish you would not interrupt a 
ridiculously. 

‘Nora fwas the person we were discussin 
and I dosay that it is ratber hard the only 
result of all ourtrouble and expense should 
be an oe that inay Come to noth. 
ing «iter all.” 

“Nora must take ber chance with the 
rest of us,’’ Cristine said coldiy. 


“Life cannot -be all even for 
er.’’ 

All sunshbive! 

Even as she spoke the bitter jealousy. 


pted words, ill news was flashing over 

and sea, the news of an engagement in 
whieh our arms bad soffered a defeat, in 
which our foes had been savagely cruel 
and first on the long list of tne dead stood 
the nameof Arthur Beaupre. 

Mrs. Bruce was selfish and unsympathetic 
but not inbauman. 3 

Even she shed a few tears when she 
thought of the young life at its brightest, 
and ofall the innocent hopes that must 
perish with it. 

With a little hysteric cry she threw down 
the newspaper. 

**Poor, poor Arthur, and poor Nora too! 
Who 1s to break the news to her? I can- 
not.”’ 

“IT can,’’ Cristino cried through her teeth; 
and, looking up, Mrs. Bruce saw that her 
daughter’s face had grown deathly white 
and her eyes had a cruel steely ylitter. 

“Can you, Cris?" she asked doubtfuPly. 
‘‘] am sure you are very good and brave. 
But how strange you look, child, almost 


‘‘Almost as though I cared,’’Cristine sup- 
plemented, with a recklesslaugh. “Could I 
care foraiman who threw me over and 
slighted me for—Nora?”’ 

The last word was uttered in sheer sur- 
prise, for Nora stood within the doorway, 
whiter than her white dress, and with a 
dreadful look of frozen horror in her dark 
gray eyes. 

“Arthur,” she cried in along agonized 
wail that seemed to wourd her slender 
tbroatin passing, for she clasped it with 
such a strange pathetic gesture and her 

allid lips moved #o stifly—“Arthur! 

‘hat is it ?” 

Without a word Cristine Singleton placed 
the newspaper in her hand. 

There was no mercy in the hard revenge- 
ful woman's thought, but the act itselt was 
merciful. 

To break the news in any tender feminine 
fashion would only have been to prolong 
Nora’s agony. 

To strike straight home was wisest and 
most kind. 

There rang through the long room one 
wild-broken cry,the echo of which lingered 
uncomfortably for many months in Mrs, 
Bruce’s ears, and then Nora Bruce fell to 
the ground face forward, like one stricken 
to the heart. 

‘You have killed her!’ the step-mother 
cried, with mingled fear and anger; but 
Cristine only shrugged her shoulders with 
insolent conten pt. 

‘Better for her perhapsif I had. She 
may live to wish tuat death had come in 
such a mercitul fashion, and you may wish 
it for her too.”’ 

The words were spoken in the heat of 
passion, with only such meaning ¢s passion 

ives. 

Yet Cristine Singleton lived to. feel that 
some spirit of malignant prophesy had 


| descended upon her that day,and made ber 


the mouthpiece of a cruel overshadowing 
fate. 

For long weeks Nora Bruce lay between 
life and death, and those who watched her 
never knew which way the scale would 
turn. 

But vouth and strength conquered even 
the wish to die, and slowly but surelv the 
“angel with the amarantbine wreath,’ with- 
drew. 

But in withdrawing he left the strange dull 
apathy that made the girl a mere automa- 
ton in the hands of those around her. 

Life held fur Nora no possibility of happi- 
ness now. 

She could only, she thought, be more or 
lesa wretched ; and it was easier to yield 
and make her father happy than to dash 
bis last hopes and live on in listless misery 
at home. 

And so it chanced that Alberic Grant, 
Lord de Gretton, in the fifty-seventh year 
of his age, became the acce husband of 
Nora Bruce, then barely twenty-one. 


‘*My dear Nora,’’ Mrs. Bruce cried, af 
Nora entered the room a little flusbed witb 
her walk, “Lord de Gretton has been here 
nearly an hour.”’ 

“Has he? 

“Il am very sorry, Lord de Gretton,”’ the 


took a book upto the woods, and did not 
notice how the time went.’”’ 

He just touched ber hand with his long 
slender fingers, murmured a few words in 
the cold clear voice that Mrs. Bruce called 
“truly aristocratic,’ but that always grated 
disagreeably on his betrothed’s ear, and 
scanned her in a way that made her feel at 





“Really we are the most unlucky family | 


head | 


“Yet see how our campaign has ended! | 


warned Mrs. Bruce to let that part of the | 


once how warm, untidy, and unpresenta- 
ble she was. 

And 
drese, 


indeed, in her tumbled holland 
with various sun-scorched grasses 
and bits of tangled moss clinging to its far 
from spotiess trillings, with her black bair 
dropping on her shoulders, and her face 
, tanned with the sun, she did present a sul- 
ficiently strong contrast to her daintily- 
Gremed stepsister and even to her cool calm 
over. 

+ She colored ~~ at the ¢t and 
| glanced up with nelplent defiance at the 
| well-cut frozen-iooking face. 


Lord de Gretton h been a handsome 


“Well, well, did not say you could i man in his younger days, was a haodsoum 


girl said, turning to him to speak; “but I. 
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man still—so pee said;and in a sense 


e ri hought te his promised 
vite there wa something curiously snake- 
like and repellent in bis as 

A tall slender inan, with a small well- 
haped head crowned with hair which he 
shaPmo wise to dye, high thin features 
pristocratical Ly curved, rather sinall green- 
ray eves, sunken & little but yet singularly 
wick and bright, a long mous- 
tache, long slender hands and and 
teeth that as works of art were perfect—-such 
was ber future lord, the nan she must 
jedge herself to love and honor and obey 
"te man whom already ske secretly 
ed. 
you should not tire yourself, Nora,’’ he 
said, with a sudden gentieness, at which 
Mrs. Bruce looked immensely relieved. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
What She Wrote. 


BY JULIUS THATCHER. 











EST oF FRIENDS,— 
“How kind of you to write to me 
after 1 bad neglected you so long! 

“Butif you could know how much pleas- 
ure I received from your loving letter, you 
would not regret having written it.” 

“J inust tell you that I bave been—indeed, 
am now—most unhappy. 

“] tear my husvand no longer loves me. 
He alwavs speaks in the gentlest tone. I 
have a good home—in fact, every comfort 
that a woman requires. 

“Yet Icannot help missing the loving 
caresses, the solicitous attention, which he 
once bestowed, and the anxiety which he 
evinced for iny company during the begin- 
ning of our married life. 

“Now his greatest desire seems to be to 
get away from me. 

“In the evening 
hone. 

“He spends his time either with his old 
friend, Harry Graves, or he escorts one of 
my sisters, generally Edith, to soine enter- 
taininent. 

“He is always talking about Edith’s 
beauty; and really Lam becoming quite 
jealous of the dear girl, for George appears 
to care nore for her than he does for me. 

“Now don’t lmagine that I complain of 
these things to ny husband. 

“I sufter in silence and he little knows 
how my heart aches when [ sit patiently 
watcbing bin prepare for an evening's 
er in which Edith will join and not 

. Of course he apemy d invites ine to go, 
but I never feel in the humor of dressing. 
Besides, I think George prefers to have ne 
reinain at home, so that he can take my 
sister alone. 

“Write to me soon, and tell me what to 
do. Shall I try to get a divorce? 

“Your distressed 
*CONNIE.”’ 

Alter perusing the above letter, I sat 
down and panteved over it for several 
hours ere answering. 

I surmised what the trouble was, for I 
understood Connie's nature well. 

Yet 1 hesitated about giving advice, lest 
I should make a mistake. 

_ However, when I did write, I stated 
frankly iny opinion. Ina few days I re- 
ceived this :— 

“DEAREST FRIEND,— 

“Your kind letter caine yesterday, and I 
was made happy for a brief moment. 

“Your questions surprised me greatly, for 
such things as you ask can hardly be ex- 
pected of a inarried woman. 

“You say Iam to blame for my bus- 
band’s estrangement. I can’t agree with 
you there, 

e.. have never spoken a- cross word to 

“Do I try, you ask, to look as well as 
possible, by arranging my hair in the most 
becoming fashion, and dressing as tastetully 
and prettily as I know how? 

“No; I can’t say that I exercise any taste 
Whatever in these inatters. 

“Why should a inarried woman be both- 
ering about the style of her bair or the cut 
of her dress ? 

“I arrange my hair in the quickest and 
consequently the plainest way that I can ; 
4nd confortable wrappers constitute my 

—t 
os try to be as pleasant and agreeabie 
with iny husband at used to be "when he 
was iny aver 2 

“No; I am weary at night, and generally 
ma cross ; then George's wade inakes 
les Lacs “ae I never say any- 
not mae y look unpleasant, for I can 
ied I take an interest in his business, 
ren oe that 1 am glad when he is suc- 

wsiul? You know I never liked to hear 
~neut such things, 

ay he inentions business at home, I tell 
pot lo leave that for the office. 

aoe sing together as we used to? 
mane ent touched the piano for six 
; 8, aud my heart is too beavy for sing- 


he scarcely ever stays at 








‘Pray advise me, for I am 
“Your miserable 
“CONNIE.” 
Hao — re pe Connie !”’ 
w said after reading her tear- 
macs —. adits 
was this time thoroughly convinced 
that she was most to blnase, dad when I 
wrote her an answer, I tried to convince 
her also of this trath. 
ne niviens her then as well as I knew 
It was two moths re I again heard from 
Connie ; then | was made happy by the re- 
ception of the following letter:— 
; site FRIEND,— 
‘I know I ough be ashamed of miy- 
peed neglecting vou no long, but I have 
nin such astute of felicity—so much 
change having been effected. since you 
wrote to ine—thatI have not felt in the 
humor for settling down to pen, ink, and 


paper. 

“Besides, I résolved not to answer your 
letter until I had acted according to your 
advice, and could tell you the result. 

“Well, I proceeded to work at once. It 
was then afternoon. I would have plenty 
of time to dress before George came home. 
So I went to my room, and after arranging 
my hair the way in which he liked it best, 
I donned a pretty lawn dress, added all the 
paraphernalia, and returned t the sitting- 
room to greet, with asmile, my lord and 
maater. 

“He arrived, punctually as ever, at six 
o'clock. 

“Sad and weary, I thought he seemed, 
but when he looked at me his face bright- 
ened, and he cried, ‘Why, Connie! ou 
are as sweet as arose! Who is coming ?’ 

‘* ‘No one but you,’ I replied. 

‘And is all this beauty for me?’ he said, 
drawing ine closer to him. 

“ ‘That is right, my darling. 
you dressed prettily.’ 

“All that evening we were very, 
happy. George behaved beautitully. 

“We read, and played, and sang together. 
Who began it? I did; and George was so 
willing to join ine. 

“The next evening he came in, accompa- 
nied by Edivb, who was dressed as for an 
entertainment. 

“At first he said very little to me, and 
did not seem to notice iny appearance. 
“After a while he inform me that he 
was going to take ny sister to a party at 
Brown’s, and asked ifI would like to ac- 
company them. 

“His tone was very indifferent, I thought, 
and I didn’t believe he wanted ine to go; 
but then I remembered my resolution, and 
sinilingly answered that] should be pleased 
to go with then. 

“**Will you?’ he returned, heartily. 
ain se yee ! 

‘* I did not suppose it was worth while 
asking you, because you always refuse,and 
tell ine to take Edith. But I aim glad now 
that I did.’ 


1 like to see 


very 


I'll help you dress yourself prettily. George 
will hardly ; ; 
“Well, it was quitetwo hours before ny 
sweet sister was satisfied with her work. 
“First she arranged iny hair in one way, 
then in another ; tried on this dress, then 
that ; in fact, it was not until she bad taken 


tines, and had noted the effect df four dif- 
ferent dresses, that she adinitted she had 
finished, and took ine down to find out 


“So am I,’ cried Edith ; ‘and after tea | 


know you when we have done.’ | 


my hair down and put it up again three | 


‘I 
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Her Prize. 


BY GEORGE ARNOLD. 








cer, indignantly. 


“Here you’ve been and sewed on this 
side out, and it will take 


trimming wron 
4 _ hour to rip it out if it will take a min- 
ute 


thinking about !”’ 
Doro 
and attitude of abasement, before her tall, 


handsome sister. 


inorning’s occurrence. 

mony Ba always being arrai 
were, before the of her elder 
judicial perfection. 

She was always in the wrong,and Miriam 
and Melissa were always aggravatingly 
right. 

AW hatever she did was wrong side out or 
upside down, and it was the family legend 
twat Res A couldn’t be trusted any more 
than a child!” 

The Spencers had been a well-to-do faini- 
ly once, but the blight commonly known 
as the “shrinkage of real estate’’ has ruined 
thei. 

Old Mr. Spencer, a cultivated scholar, had 
tried an “Establisment tor Youths and 
Young Gentlemen,” but there were no pu- 
pils to be had. 


sister's 


ionable dressmaking. 

And Melissa, who was considered the 
tulented member of the family, gave daily 
lessons in flower-painting,guitar music,and 
the manufacture of wax flowers. 

“Dorothea ought to do something, too,” 
said Miriam,severelv eyeing the little,dark 
Spanish-eyed creature,who was so different 
from the rest of the family. 

“Dolly’s very young,” said Mrs. Spencer 
who had always regurded this last of the 
flock as a mere baby. 

“She's eighteen,’ said Miriam. 

“She rea:ily seems to have no particular 
genius tor anytbing,’’ said Mrs. Spencer, 
apologetically. 

But upon this especial occasion Miriam 
Spencer was particularly hurried with ball- 
dress, and she had invoked her younger 
sister's aid with no very distinguished suc- 


cess, 
“Tyn—I’m very sorry,” faltered Dolly 
with downcast lashes and varying 
color. 


“] don’t see how it could possibly have 
happened !”’ ; 

Miriain compressed her lips. 

“One thing is very certain,’’ said she—"'T 
shall never ask your help again, Miss 
Dorothea. 

“It is as Melissa says—you are good for 


nothing at all !’’ 











what George thought. 

“I knew I could not look as well as my 
sister, no matter how I was embellished ; 
but iny husband whispered to me that I 
looked better, and that was sufficient re- 
com pense for all the torture to which dear 
Edith had subjected me. 

“Well, the party was one of unalloyed 
pleasure to ine. Since then we have been 
wondertuliy happy. 
“T try to everything to please George,and 
he does his utinost to gratify ine. There 
are times, to be sure, when I fall back into 
my old indolent ways; but I soen mend 
again, and George does not seem to notice 
my failings. 

**] take an interest now in al! 
ness affairs, the least or the 
which he always tells me. 

“T even help him sometiny - when he is 
unusvally busy, and then he ix very proud 
of his little wife, he says. 

“A tew days ago he caine to me, and 
kissed me tenderly as he said, ‘Darling, 
hee have been very light-hearted lately. 
ell me why. 

‘Do you know I once thought you had 
ceased to love me, and so had grown tired 
ot my attentions.’ 

“Then I laid my head on his shoulder, 
and told‘him all. 

“When I had confessed everything I 
burst into tears, for the remembrance of 
that unhappy tiie was very sad. * 
*¢ *Poor little Birdie!’ he said soothingly. 
‘We have both made a sorry mistake; but 
we will go right on where we are now, and 
never doubt each other again.° 

“So to-day I sat down to let you know 
that we feel ourselves greatly indebted to 


his busi- | 
sreatest of ; 





Ing. 
** DT) - ry 
mee I ever accompany George to an 
‘Ung 8s entertainiment ? 
‘18 too tiresoine besides, as [ said 


Bk ne prefers Edith’s societ, 
i were to die to-morrow, 
nmMed lately try to win iny sister. 
", how terribly jealous 1 sometimes 
“Y eaterg yet neither of them sus it. 
He says the, George made ine get a tonic. 
“Certai a Tk t looked well lately. __ 
ome n nly I have not ; but the tonic will 
“All ¥ . 
bis howe is his love—the first place in 


“And 
_ Buch ip 


= i 


Wor he 


8) 
lee) ’ 








now, my sweet friend, 1 am an | 
the dark as ever. i 


Pass 


vou: but we ask an additional favor, which 


is. that you will cone and see us in our 
+ 
i ae 
las First STRaAW.—Straw was first used 
for hats and honnetsin 1821. Miss Sophia 
Woodhouse, of Connecticut, gathered a 


variety of grass found in the Connecticut 
Valley, braided it and sent her speciinens 
to the Society of Arta in London. It was, 
received with great favor un account of its 
similarity to Leghorn. This grass was ex- 
tensively cultivated by advice of the 
society. - _— 


Mise Melissa Spencer had been spending 
the afternoon with atiterary friend,and was 
full of chatter as she copied music for the 
morrow morning's lessons. 

“It's two thousand dollars prize for the 
best story on teinperance,”’ said she; “to 
be written in one hundred pages of manu- 
script, and sent in before the first of Sep- 
teinber next. 

“And Louisa Lacy is going to compete 
for it!” 

“Two thousand  dollars?”’ 
Miriam, with a long breath. 

“Oh, I wish I could write !’’ 

Dolly said nothing, but she listened with 
varving color and bated breath. 

Two thousand dollars ! 

To her it represented a golden mine of 
wealth—an inexhaustible treasure ! 

“Miss Pink used to say that my composi- 
tions at school were very good,’ thought 
Dolly. 

«IT wonder if ‘t would be wrong for meto 
try ?”’ 

And only the gray cat,‘purring away at 
the garret window-sill, knew of Dolly's 
persevering efforts all those long twilig hts, 
cr the oil that was burned In the lainp,long 


repeated 


| after the rest of the family had sought their 


pillows. 

The hopes, the tears, the intervals of fev- 
erish exultation, the answering chords of 
dull despair! 

“Writing, eb ?” 

Miss Melissa had crept upstairs on tiptoe, 


and now stood, like an avenging spirit,over 


blusbing, palpitating Dolly, who vainly 
strove to cover her disorded inass of papers 


| with one fluttering band. 


“So,”’ cried Melisaa, severely, “this is the 
secret of all those mysterious disappear- 
ances. 

“This isthe reason you never can be 
found when you are wanted for any- 
thing. 

Pescthen Spencer,I am really surprised 
at you!’’ 

“It's only a little story,’’ faltered Dolly, 
turning pink and white by turns. 

J]—] don’t suppose anyone would pu- 


blish it, but I thought it wasn’t any harm 
just to write down what came into my 
head.’’ 
‘““You’d a deal better devote yourself to 
stocking-darning,’’ said Melissa 
weorite 
ma mir r ” asls 
i i roan 
W « , A Shhh Bia ImCOG AL LOC ¢ } ice 
0 BODO people! 
And Mies Melissa stalked out of the room 


with a couptenance expressive of tne ex- 
tre:mest derision and disgust, 
Dolly's tace crimsoned hotly as she heard 


| five minutes afterwards,thg peal of Miriat’s | 
scornful laughter,as Melissa told her of the | 
| discovery she had made. 


“J will succeed,” she murmured to her- 
seif, as abe drew the pile of papers nearer 


DECLARE, Dolly, you’re enough to try 
the patience of Job !”’ said Miriain Spen- 


“I don’t see whaton éarth you were 
ea Spencer stood, with folded bands 


It wasa type of their whole lives this 
ed, as it 


So Miriam bad taken up the trade of tash-, 


—_—-+ = 


to ber, and dipped the pen anew into the 
ink-stand. 








As the sammer waned away,things fared 
ill with the Spencers. 

Miriam broke her arm, and, was com- 

lied, rforce, to abandun her trade ; 

elissa found that the dewand for wax 
flowers, guitar lessons and water-color 
eae was dwindling away to a mere no- 

ing—and matters ked unpromising 
envugh. 

“I don’t know what is going to become of 
us all,”’ said Miriam, in tears. 

“If Dolly was only good for anything now 


But, just at that moment, Dolly came in, 
with reddened cheeks,and dark eyes spark- 
ling with unwonted light. 

“Miriam,” said she, pausing, and laying 
her hand gently on her sister’s shoulder, 
“T am not for much, I know. 

“Bee |" 

She opened a letter which she had been 
holding all this time,and laid aslip of paper 
in Miriam’s palin—a check for two thousand 

oononiid vr h ded old 
“Child,” the astounded older sins- 
» ter, ‘‘where djd you get this?”’ 

“It is for m ry,’’ said Dolly, flushing 
all over with innocent delight. 

“T have been fortunate envugh to win the 
prize.” 

“] always knew our Dolly would come 
out right !’’ said Mra, Spencer. 

And the two elder sisters were coinpelied 
albeit it was a little difficult just at first, to 
coincide in this opinion. 


Sr eee 


Bric-a- Brac. 


A Narrow Escarps.—A citizen at Rome’ 
Ga., while crossing the railroad tracks in 
that city got his foot caught fast in a trog. 
W bile trying to get loose he exw the Chat- 
tanooga train on the East Tennessee, Vir- 
— and Georgia Road come dashing over 
he bridge. iid with fright, the man 
jerked his leg alunost out of joint, and came 
near pay | his foot. But the train was 
alinost upon hiin and be decided to unlace 
his shve, pull his foot out, and leave the 
shoe to be mashed. He acted on this 
thought, and as he got his foot out—the 
train glided by on another track. 


Tas Fan.—In Shakspeare’s tiine the fan 
was made witha long, stout bandle, and 
was carried by men and olten employed ly 
pater familias in castigating retractory 
enildren. In tne days of Catharine of Bra- 
=. before the era of parasols,it was used 

y bigh dames and ladies of the sourt as a 
sunshade, its liberal proportions adiniral ly 
serving the purpose of the modern sun- 
shade. The fan may not inaptly be regard- 
ed as a symbol of civilization. The claante 
writers of Greece speak of its uses and 
beauty, while the ntings in the relics of 
Thebes show thatthe Egyptians were aceus- 
tomed to its use. 


AT Mgat.—The way a Mongol Tartar 
eats ineat—at least ainong the tribes of 
which our author bad experience—cannot 
be recoininended on grounds either of 
safety or elegance. He takes alarge piece 
of meat in bis right, fastens his teeth in the 
meat, and with a sudden flash of steel cuts 
off a piece close to his lips. It is evident 
that a proininent nose is a great disadvan- 
tage at a neal thus eaten, and it is said that 
the sight of a tabie full of guests performing 
alter this fashion is enuvugh to appal the 
stoutest heart. The Mongol does not yield 
to the European in abuse of strong drink ; 
and one ot the Mongol’s favorite diseases 
is that which is supposed, rightly or wrong- 
ly, to be especially prevalent in the land of 
“whusky.’ 
THE Looic or EarRty Rising.—“He 
who would thrive tnust rise at five,’’ 
so say® the proverb, though there is more 
rhyine than reason in it; for if 
He who would thrive inust rise at five, 
it must naturally follow 
He who would thrive nore must rise at 
four ; 
and it will ensue, a* a consequence, that 
He who would still more thriving be 
Muast leave his bed at turn of three; 
And who this latter would outdo 
Must rouse bitmsel! at the stroke of two. 
And, by way ofa cliinax to it all, it should 
be held that 

But he who would never be outdone, 

Must ever rise as s00n a8 one. 
But the best illustration would be: 

He who would flourish best of all 

Should never go to bed at all. 

MawN AND Wipow.—A inan risks little 
in inarrying-a widow. He runs no danger 












































































































































of ss any romantic female ideas of the 
high and noble character of inan. She 
knows what man is, and knowledge has 


driven from her mind all this nonsense. 





She bas found that man is a creature of a 
narrow mind, of no high pursuits, of few 
ideas, of a generally dull coimposition, of 
sinall passions, and largely governed by 
| his own bodily wants; that, if heis made 
|oomfortable by supplying his physical 
appetites, he is ainialie, like the anaconda 
BIVer & J La! bs v Ons 

af ‘ “ * 

16 cL ne % 

sear iia A er i a } ; 
has dissipated, he will fad in her a fa 
away expression of face and a listiess man 


ner, as if expectancy had failed. She knew 
the situation when she accepted it. He will 
find that she knows all the littie habits and 
little wants which go to make up man ; 
knows how to gratify them, and eke how t 
reguiatethem. And if she is not quite al) 
his fancy painted her, he has little reason 
to complain of his hel p-mate. 
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j . a 
hen | her and render her better able to bee 
LONG AGO. In an instant he bad touched one of the They left the room her, and, w T the 
nurses on the arin, holding bis finger tohis they stood in the « Sites, she said to — heer -4 saved wine ot 
Panga lips in token of silence, and the next min-  bim— She had had no great regard } ape 





When I sit in the twilight gloaming, 
And the busy streets grow still, 
1 dream of the wide, green meadows, 
And the old house on the hill. 
I can see the roses blooming 
About the doorway low; 
Again my beart gives greeting 
To the friends of long ago- 
Dear long ago! 


i can see my mothersitting 
With life's snowflakes iu her hair, 
' And she smiles above bor knitting, 
} And her (ace is saintly fair. 
And I see my father reauing 
; From the Bible on his knee, 
And again Thear him praying 
Ashe used ww pray for me 


So long ago! 


I see all the dear old faces 
Of the boys and girls at home, 
As I saw them in the dear old days 
Before we learned to roam, 
And I sing the old songs over 
With the friends I used toknow, 
And my heart forgets its sorrows 
In ite dreams of long ago 
Dear long ago! 


How widely our feet have wandered 
From our old home's tender thes; 
Some are beyond the ocean, 
Aud sou.e are beyond the shies, 
My heart grows sad with thinking 
Of the friends I used to know, 
Perhaps I shall meet in heaven 
All the loved ones of loug ago 


Dear long ago! 
A 


Her Mother’s Crime. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘FROM GLOOM TU SUN- 





LIGHT,” ‘‘A BROKEN WEDDING 
RING,” ‘‘A BLACK VEIL,”’ 
ETC., ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER XXVI.—[CONTINUED. ] 
few minutes later profound silence 
reigned. 

The Earl's dressing-room wes at sorne 
jintance from the room where Lord Hyde 
slept, and there he and his relative re- 
mained. 

The Earl lay on the sofa, Irene knelt by his 
side, and Lady Marcia sat in the great 
arin-chair. 

It was a calin night. 

The moon shone only fitfully through the 
clouds, and the stars gave but little 
light. 

The great stillness struck awe into the 
heurts of the watches. 

Sir Jaines Hudson had seen that all his 
wishes were caretully executed. 

The bed-room in which the young lord 
lay possessed great advantages as a rick- 
room. 

An ante-room led from the corridor into 
it, and on the other side wasa large dress- 
Ing-roou, 

lere the doctor stationed the nurses, 

ready in a moment if be wanted thern. 

In the ante-room everything was prepared 
in the event of the young lord requir- 
ing anything. 

He believed—nay, he could have sworn 
—that he bad iocked the door Jeading trom 
the ante-chamber to the corridor. 

He had given the nurses strict orders to 
keep it locked, or all his predictions would 
be in vain. 

Sir James sat intent upon his duties. 

On a little stand thy his side were various 
cups and glasses, trout one of which every 
few minutes the doctor adininistered a tea- 
spyontul to the patient. 

The profound silence of the house 
unbroken, 


was 


**Lady Marcia has carried out my orders | 


well,” he said to himself. 
The grave tension of his face relaxed ; he 
felta hope. 


The beat of the languid pulse was stron- | 


ger. 

There was a slight return of color to the 
white face, a slight inovementinthe weak 
hands. 

He had greater hope. 

Now if he could sleep! 

As the night advanced the silence seemed 
to deepen. 

The agoctor was a man of very strong 
nerve. 

He had never feared death in any of its 
terribie forms, but the pale face on the 
white pillow, the dim shadows of the large 
rootn lighted only by the solitary shaded 
lainp impressed him greatly, 

A quarter W twelve. 

Heaven be praised, there was no relapse 
up two the present! ; 

The last spoonful of cordial had been 
eagerly swallowed, and the white lips had 
parted for more. 

The pulse was surely stronger, the face 
surely of a leas ashen tint 

Ah, please Heaven 
have his son back ! 
liark ! 

W hat was that? 

A sound #0 faint that 
distinguish it. 

The next instant dead silence again 
vailed. 


ij Kar 


e} 
Laat 


he could 


ecarce 


He adininistered another spoontyl of the } 
cordial, and then he beard the sound once 


more. 


This time there could not be a doubt that 
attle-rouoim, the door of 


sume one was iu the 
which he felt sure he bad locked, 


pre- 


ute sne bad noiselessly taken her by 
the sick man's side, and the doctor showed , 
ber which glass was to be used next. 

Then came the sound again, but it was so 
very faint that the nurse did not hear. 
it. 

The doctor saenee the dowr of the ante- 
room very softly, and then closed it bebind 
him. 

The room was in darkness, but he seem- 
ed to feel some one was there. 

Then be heard a slight rustle, and some 
one out the door. 

With lightning speod he followed. 

Out in the corridor a fitful gleain of moon- 
light fell atthat moment, and Le saw plain- 
ly enough the figure of a woman. 

“Whoever that may be, it is the poison- 
er!” he said to himself. 

The figure seemed to fly down the broad 
corridor, 

But he followed rapidly. 

Ah, would he ever forget the borror of 
that moment? 

‘The woman reached the top of the broad 
staircase,and then—whether one foot caught 
in the carpet, whether she inissed a step, he 
never knew—he heard the terrible thud of 
a falling body, a half-sinothered groan, and 
saw by the fitful light a dark figure lying 
in the hall below. 

Then ali was again profound silence. 

The doctor's heart stood almost still, but 
he did not delay—he burried rapidly down 
the long staircase. 

He could do nothing in the darkness. So 
he nade his way back to the ante-room ; 
capdles and matcbes were there. 

Happily noone else had heard that terri- 
ble sound, the thud of a heaviy-falling 


human body. 
| | Sir Janes, when, on raising the wom- 
an's bead from the ground, he saw the 

tace of Lady Ryeford. 

The flying figure had 
fainiliar to him. 

Her wild look,the nad laugh, came back 
to his mind. 

He tried to raise her. 

But one glance at her face 
that she was dead. 

Death tnust have been instantaneous. 

She had had no time to sutfer or to re- 
pent. 

Then he saw something tightly clenched 
in her left hand, 

He opened it. 

Ah, Heaven, there was 
take! 

It was a sinall phial which she held in her 
fingers. 








CHAPTER XXVIII. 
T was ashock, buthardly a surprise, to 


been strangely 


showed him 





indeed no misf-~ 





Hie wok outthe stopper and smelt the | 
contents, and then he knew in very truth 
that the wretched secret poisoner lay  be- 
tore him. 

| 





| This wasthe mixture which from the 
} first he felt sure had used to such 
deadly purpose. 
He placed it in his pocket, uncertain yet | 

as to what he should do. 

The face of the dead woman 
plead for inercy. 

The next step to be taken 
Lady Marcia. 

She had told him where her room was, if 
he had occasion to send for her. 
| He laid the heavy head on the stair, and 
| hastened to the sick-room to look atthe pa- 
tient. 

Surely he was better! 

Hie had fallen into a 
breathing was natural. 

The livid pallor and the blue tint of the 
lips had disappeared. 


been 


seemed to | 


was to find | 








deep sleep; his 


If any faith was to be placed in these 
signs, the young heir was saved. 
lie went away, noiselessly closing the 


door, relieved from one great anxiety, but 
oppressed by another. 
lie passed on to Lady Marcia’s cham- | 
ber. | 
Butthere was no answer to his sum- 
| mons. 
| Then it struck himthat she was 
| probability sitting up with the Earl, 
Strong tnan as he was, he shuddered, as | 
he passed through the dark corridors on bis | 
way tothe Earl's room, /he thought of 
the dead woman lying at the foot of the 
Stairs, 
The door was ajar, and he saw the Earl 
lving on the couch, with closed eyes, | 
Irene was kneeling by his side,and Lady 
Marcia, with ter face hidden in her hands, 
knelt by the young girl. 
At that inoment midnight sounded from 
the clock in the tower. 
“Twelve!” said the old Earl. 
“Now we shali know whether my boy is | 
, dying or will live.” 
| There was a moveinent of the door, and . 
| they all three started. 


in all 








A cry roseto Lady Marcia’s lips; but 
Irene in armoment had placed her hand 
over them. 

“It is good news I bring you,” said Sir 
James—**yood news, 

“Lord Hyde is sleeping, and is much 
beller 

Phe ooking at Irene,and remember 

vy wha iValtlhe loot : tine SLaire 

| 1 isay rest In peace he added tot 
kari, **you tnay disoiss all vour fears, fo 


nl believe your 80n Will recover. 

‘I would not bid you hope unless 
good reason. 

“I believe that with the inorning sun- 
light he witi be given back to you. 


I had 


will be as well for vou to remain with Lord 
Cradoc; I want y Marcia w help 
i me," 


- 


| but, after afew iminutes, 


‘Miss Ryeford’’—turning to lrene—“it | 


“Spare one moment while I tell Daphne 
the 


td 


news." d 
cannot spare you one moment, 'h esaid 
gravely. 

“Something very terrible has happened, 
and I want you to help me.” 
“Not surely to Lord Hyde?” she cried. 


‘ Z o, . 
“Lord Hyde is better, and is sleeping, 28 
I have tol ou; his life now depends 


inainly on quiet. 

‘*This is another matter. 

“Lady Ryeford bas had aterrible accid- 
ent.’ 

“Lady Ryeford?” cried,,the astonished 
lady. 

“Why, sbe is the Jast person in the world 
of whom I should bave thought! 

‘*Lady Ryeford ?"’ 

“Yes,’’ he replied. 

‘Now, remember,the slightest noise may 
cost Lord Hyde bis life. 

‘Bear that in mind, and you will be able 
to concrol yourself.” ; 

‘J shall not forget,’’ said Lady Marcia. 
“Tell me the worst at onee.”’ 

“Lady Ryeford bas falleu down-stairs— 


down the grand staircase that leads to the 
hall—and I ain afraid she is terribly in- 
jured.”’ 


“What a tearful thing!" cried "Lady Mar- 
cia, in dire consternation. 

“I et me go to her at once, Sir James.”’ 

“By all means; tbat is why 1 called 
you. 

‘But stay, Lady Marcia—can you hear a 
further shock ?”’ 

“Yes,’’ she replied calmly. 

“T awn grieved to tell you Lady Ryeford 
is dead.”’ 

‘*Deadi?"’ she repeated in dismay ; 
stood looking ai each: other in silence. 

“What shall we do?’’ she gasped at 
last. 

“You have two trustworthy servants— 
Mrs. Movre and Grey. 

“Will you wake them ?”’ 

“How did it happen ?”’ she asked. 

“Simply enough. 

“She was probably going down-stairs,and 
mnissed her footing.”’ 

“What should she be going aown-stairs 
for at inidnight ?"’ asked Lady Marcia 

“W hat indeed! 

‘Being in the ante-room, and hearing 
slight noise, I hastened out tv 3ee who 
was. 

‘Lady Ryeford was at the top © of the 
stairs, in the very act of descending the 
first stair, when sho tnissed her footing and 
fell to the bottom.”’ 

“Then vou saw Jher fall?’’ 
Lady Marcia. 

“I saw her fall,’’ he replied, ‘‘and I shall 
never forget the sight or the sound while I 
live. 

**T need scarcely tell you that I hastened 
atter her. 

‘But she was dead.”’ 

“What a horrible thing! 

“IT will not give way, Sir James; but the 
news has taken iny strength away.”’ 

She leaned against the wall,so white and 
powerless that be feared she would faint ; 
she rallied, and 


and 


a 
it 


interrogated 


said to bimn— 

“I will call the 
James."’ 

“Iuspress upon them that there must be 
no noise,’’ he sala. 

“We have the living to think of as well 
as the dead.”’ 

“Do not consider me foolish,” said Lady 
Marcia ; “but Sir James, Iam afraid to go 
through all those long dark passages 
aloue. 

“Will you coine with me ?”’ 

Soon afterwards the two astonished and 
terrified servants stood with Lady Marcia 


servants now, Sir 


and the doctor at the foot of the stirs, where 


the dead body lay. 

There was little enough said when 
raised Ler. 

Mrs. Moore told thein that Lady Rye- 
ford often went down to the library at 
nightin search of books, for she wasa bad 
sleeper. 

Sir James said nothing. 

He bad not made up his mind yet what 
course to pursue. 

He knew only too well with what deadly 
intent she had gone into the ante-room with 


| the fatal bottle. 


She must have been puzzled on finding 
the place in utter darkness, 

Then, hearing bim,and fearing detection, 
she had fled away, not thinking whither 
she was going, only seeking to avoid being 
fund with tke very bottle in her hands. 


Inher hurry, she had slipped and fal- | 


Jen. 

W hether he should reveal this Sir James 
could not yet determine. 

They laid the body of the hapless lady 
on herown bed, and the doctor expressed 
a wish that Irene should not be told the 
fatal truth until the morning. 

Mrs. Moore called one of the maid-ser- 
vants, 

While the young lord slept the sleep that 
was to restore hiin to health, while the Earl 
prayed and Irene read from the great Book 

f Comfort, the pitying women performed 

last sad offices rr one whose Yy ient 
issions had ied ber to an awful de 

It was a S.range contrast. 

In one part of the grand 
grim Death reigned supreme. 

In another the Angel of Life was w 
astricken creature back to health. 

Lady Marcia persuaded the Ear! to go to 
bed. 

Bertie was better, and he would see bim 
in the morning. 


She made Irene also go to her room ; 


ath 


old mansion 














——— 


| and Stately, evidently as deeply 
they | 


aff 
for Lady ~ eae whose character che han 
not adinired. 

But the horror of that awful death was, 
shock to her. 

None of the inmates at Poole will eve; 
forget the dawn of the following morn} 
ie thrill of delight that went thro 
the house when it was known thai 
young lord was better and would live, the . 
thrill of horror with which all heard of the 
terrible accident that had led to Lady Rye. 
ford’s death. 

They broke the news gently to the Earl’ 
who was overcome at hearing it. 

Daphne trembled when Lady Marga told 
her. 

“How atrange it seems!” she said. 

‘Last night one life was given to us and 
another taken.” 

But Daphne forgot all sorrow when he 
looked once more on the face of the man 
she loved. 

Lord Hyde was not told the news unti| 
some weeks after the funerul—not in tact 
until he had left Poole for a time, with aj] 
its sorrowful memories, behind him. 

Irene’s grief was terrible to witness. 

It was all the greater froin the remem. 
brance that there bad been times when she 
bad. been impatient with her mother, that 
she bad failed in obedience and docility t 
her, that she had been unable to say a word 
of farewell. 

“if I could but bave known !”’ she tnoap. 


| ed again and again. : 


“Oh, Lady Marcia,if we could but toresee 
things !"’ 

When Sir James heard those words and 
witnessed the griet of the girl, he decided 
that he would bese silence concerning the 
crime. 

It had becn prevented, and the poor sin- 
ner was dead. 

No good could be gained by revealing 


it. 

The knowledge of it would break her 
daughter's heart und embitter ber whole 
life. 

Ii Lady Ryeford had lived, he would 
have felt that she must be punished ; dead, 
he would screen her inemory. 

Sir Jaines destroyed the only trace of her 
crime—the fata! bottle. 

There was an inquest, at which he, with 
Lady Marciaand the two servants, gave 
evidence, and the verdict was ‘Accidental 
Death.”’ 

Lady Ryeford was buried in the chureb- 
yard at Abbey Dale. 

A white inarble monument tells of the 
deep regret felt for her. 

The lips of the only nan who knew the 
secret of her life and death were closed for 
ever in this world. 

The greatest sympathy was expressed on 


| all nands for the familvy—above all, for 


Irene. 

Arran had hastened to her the moment 
he heard the news, and had done his best 
to console her. 

Happily no idea of her mother’s sin ever 
entered her head; if there had, shame 
would have well nigh killed her. 

When Lord Hyde was well enough 
travel, he accompanied his tatber to 
Italy. 

Irene’s narriage was postponed, and the 
Earl said now that, when the time 
mourning had expired, he should like two 
inarriages to take place together; and the 
time be appointed was the June of the fol- 
lowing year. 

* * * e 2 


Three years have passed, and still the 
country-people like to tell of the grand 
double wedd.ng in the old chureh at Ab- 
bey Dale—of the sweet fair baired girl who 
became Lady Hyde, and of tbe beautiful 
bride with the dark face and eyes, neble 
in love 
with thegrave handsome husband who 
walked by her side. 

No one has vet been able to decide which 
was the lovelier. © 

All the friends of the family were there 
—Mr. Rigby, tbat this episode in the Cre 
doc fainily had ended so happily. 

Sir Trevor, beart-broken at losing Daphne 
but determined to endeavor to find one just 
like her ; and others. 

Even Claude Lorraine Erlecote had lef 
his beloved pictures to be present, and was 
an object of great interest to every one, 
especially to aunt Marcia. 

Not ove friend was forgotten. 

There was never a brighter June day, 
never a greater profusion of flowers,deeper 
love, or greater happiness. 

The Earl seemed to have grown young 

ain. 

Yet, in the midst of their happiness, they 
did not torget their de. |—the grave in the 
old churchyard, or that in the depths of the 
green waters. 

Three years have since 
on a bright June to epee festivity takes 
place at Poole—the christening of the sittle 
heir, whom bis parents have called Alaris 


then, and 


; after the beloved dead. 


ooing | 


———EE 


r 
| few hour's rest and sleep would strengthen | Oe ae ae 


Once more relatives and friends are ll 
gathered together—the Earl, with the suD- 
shine of happiness on his face. 


Lady Marcia beaming with content = 
James Hudson, who has given biimse? 
lew days’ holiday. iT 

Mr. Rigby, to whom the birth of 4" — 
to Poole has been an event of the ul» 
im portance. ost 

Arran Darleigh, now one of the @ 
fainous men in England; and his beae 
wife. . , 

Their happiness ts complete. 

° , ‘ uades Mrs. 

On that day Lord Hyde pers House 


- 


and she is both pieased and amused 


ve 2 








THE SATURDAY 





—— 
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her new title of “mistress ot West 
Lyjapnae never tires of exhibiting the ac- 
coinplishinents of her wonderful little son, 
and the Earl never wearies of admir- 
y Ik. 

wg bony she mentions that the famous 
Eriecote Gallery has been opened,and they 
all discuss its wonders, 

Sir Janes stands apart, watching the gay 

rou ps. 

le knows the whole story 
Earl's choice, and he feels that if the re- 
sponsibility of the decision had lain 
with him he could not have at least 
chosen. 

He watcbes Daphne, with her glorious 
hair, her sunny blue love-lit eyes, her long 
blue dress sweeping the ground,and a knot 
of white roses in her belt—fair, sweet, and 
rue. 

. She plays witb her cooing baby; she 
‘aughs with the Earl. 

He watches Irene too, noble and queenly 
in her dark loveliness, a world of passion- 
ate love in her dark eyes, of poetry in her 
face, talking 86 earnestly that Mr. Rigby, 
to whom she is speaking, listens as to an 
oracle: and he thinks of her mother’s 
Sil. 

He rejoices that he has kept the terrible 
secret. 

Tne sunlight flashes over the ,leaming 
river Wray; the birds sing, the bees mur- 
mur to the flowers,the wind whispers to the 
leaves; and Lady Marcia thinks’ of her 
strange dreain, wherein all the sweet voices 
of nature called—‘*Daphne, Countess of 
Cradoc !”’ 


now of the 


[THE END] 
+ 


The Death-Fly. 


BY E. LINWOOD SMITH. 


land had just obtained a firm footing 

in China, and felt almost authorized to 
cail the fruitful island of Hong Kong her 
own, for was not the European city of Vic- 
toria rapidly rising thereon, and were not 
her sailors and iniddies at last able—with 
that charining courtesy and urbanity which 
distinguishes her relations with foreigners, 
directly we begin to get the upper hand of 
them—to cut the Celestials’ pig-tails, and 
insult their manners and religion without 
any fear of reprisals. 

True, the great Mandarin Shan Tchesn 
wasstill nominally governor of Hong Kong, 
bolding it for his Imperial ‘er! Chang- 
Chai, Son of the Moon, and Lord of the 
Little Stars; and by express stipulation, 
every English sbip that passed up the Can- 
ton River to the Southern capital had to 
have pa'nted along her sides,in glowing 
red Chinese characters, such a8 we see on 
the tea-chests, **Vessel bearing tribute from 
a country called Britain ;’* yet for all this 
there we were, and would remain. 

But of course we paid court to the Man- 
darin, and we didn’t pull his pig-tail, of 
course ! 

He was the Emperor’s representative,and 
lived in a palace, and gave grand parties 
and suinptuous entertaininents; and though 
the-e was always at his dinners a slight 
risk that you might be partaking of puppy- 
dog pie or rat fricasse disguised under other 
naines, 80 as not to shock your bigoted in- 


( Ji story is laid in the days when Eng- 


sular prejudices, yet for all that, they were | 


not to be sneezed at, and British ladies, as 
well as gentleinen, accepted Shan Tchesn’s 
hospitality. 

Now, old Colonel Dacre, of the Queen's 
Dragoons, who had been invalided home 
for turee years, about this time returned to 
the Flowery Empire, bringing with him 
his daughter Dora, to nurse him and pet 
hin up when he was ill; but as he thought 


better of itand kept well, the fair Dora | 


found a much more congenial task in driv- 
ing all the young officers at Hong Kong 
inadly in love with her, and was not con- 
tent until she had also inade captive the 
zreat Mandarin of the coral-button, Shan 
rehesn. 

Don’t be shocked at her, young ladies, 
for never an Eastern Prince comes to 
Britain’s shores without the fairest of May- 
fair treating him as though he were ademi- 
god ; and the more diamonds he wears the 
more they admire, no matter whether he is 
or Is nota terrible tyrant at home. 

But then it is the custom of Oriental 
grandees to bestow costly diamonds and 
emeralds as tokens of gratitude and esteein 


on those whose acquaintance they have | 


inade, and who have pleased them ; and 
Britiso etiquette decrees that her wives and 
daughters inay accept such trifles, rather 
than hurt the feelings of the generous do- 
hors, who know no other way of expressing 
the ininost sentiments of their hearts. 

It isa barinless and graceful custom of 
their country, and to refuse would often be 
wo offend. 


Dora had indulged in harmless flirtations | 


during the past three vears of her life, but 
she had never flirted with a lemon colored 
riental satrap before, with alinond eyes, a 


‘ong pig-tail, and finger nails like~ birds 
‘AWS, SO that it was a novel experience 
Mandarii 


1s costLuIne Was 
nonsters worked ‘ 
20d Satin 
He wore a peacock plume in his hat when 
om had one on nis head, with a great coral 
ution at its apex, as symbol of his rank. 
ia . he got into the very pleasing, habit of 
"nding her, anonymously, bouquets of 


hot-house flowefs, with always a pearl, or | 
ruby, Or topaz attached to one of them as an | 


®Xtra blossoin. 


They were the prettiest blossoms ainongst 
all their fellows 6 Dora. 


She was silly enough to fancy that a smile 





| and occasional sof{ word wouid be aimpie 
ape for all this, and meanwhile such a 
over was both useful and picturesque. 

“Dora,” said young Percie Egerton 
her one day—Percie was a subaltern in her 
father’s regiment, and as manly and hand- 
some as Dora was ladylike and beautiful— 
“I wish you wouldn’t carry on so strongly 
with that oid Mandarin. 

“When we had got him excited at mess 
the other night, we inanaged to inake hiin 
stand on the table and propose a toast, and 
the old lunatic waved his glass about, »pi)- 
ing balf the wine, and saying, witha well 
satistied grin, ‘To Missie Dora Dacre, my 
wifey, wifey that is to be.’ ” 

Dora flushed crimson with rage, shame, 
and indignation and then said— 

“And did any one imagine that he spoke 
with reason? That l bad given him en- 
courageinent.”’ 

“Well, Dora, we all know you to be an 
atrocious littie flirt, and we none of us could 
be sure that you hadn’t given the poor old 
boy some encouragement ; of course not 
with any idea of becoming Mrs. Shan Tchesn 
—that would be too absurd.” 

“Oh! Egerton, how oould you refrain 
from upsetting the table when you heard 
him, Mandarin and all? 

“I'd have let you kiss my hand had you 
only done it, there.” 

“Ah, Doral I'd attempt the spoiling of 
many a China doll for that privilege. 

“I really wish I’d thought of it. 

“May I not salute that litthe hand on 
credit, just for once ?’’ 

“No, sir; like a co-operative store, I al- 
low no credit,”’ laughed Dora, getting over 
her chagrin. 

“I wish, Dora, that, like a co-operative 
store, you'd get ull value for what you dis- 

nse.”’ 

‘*W hat does the foolish boy mean ? 

“If yuu get enigimatical, I'll dispense 
with your company.” 

“rly tell you plainly what [ do mean, 
Dora, for I don’t want to talk in riddles, 
heaven knows. 

*T wish you wouldn’t throw away your 
siniles, and sighs, and tender glances us 
you de. 

“T am greedy and covetous of them, and 
want thei all to inyself; and since you 
confessed tone the other day that you 
were not indifferent to me, that,in fact— 
that is to say—oh ! where am 1 wandering?”’ 

Well might he stainmer and grow con- 
fused, for Dora Dacre was looking up into 
his flushed and excited tace with the most 
innocent air of ainazement possible. 

**Did I do anything so silly ?’* said she. 

‘‘Well, I'm sure I'd forgotten all about 
it. 

‘*Let me put it down on my ivory tablet, 
lest it should = out of my inemory again. 
That I was not different to you, wasit? I 
think you said I made use of a word like 
that. ; 

“But, upon my honor, Percie, I don't 
know what we're alike in, unless it lies in 
the foot, eh?” 

And the saucy little minx just elevated 
her skirt a couple of inches, and laid be- 
side his a pedal extremity that by contrast 
looked like a captain’s gig, as it awaits his 
descent alongside of his towering frigate. 

Dora knew that her size were stnall twos 
well enough. 

“Ob, Dora! would I were a spider, and 
you would do me the honor of crushing me 
with such a dainty little brodequin ; yet, 
for all that, I don’t exactly relish the figur- 
ative crushing that you are inflicting on ime 
at present. 

“Just pass ine those tablets, and I'll write 
down what you said on the occasion I reter 
to. 

“Tfl don’t put the exact words, at all 
events itshall be what they implied.”’ 
| With a mocking laugh, the fair girl did as 
he asked he;z, and the young officer at once 
wrote therein, in a firtm round hand, “I 
love Lieutenant Egerton, and I'll never 
marry any one else.—Dora Dacre.” 

Having accomplished this, he handed her 
back the tablets with a sunile. 

‘“‘Well, I never heard of such 
tion,”’ laughed the young lady. 

“A libel, sir—a libel! I declare I never 
said anything of the kind ; but as the words 
imply a prior offeron your part of both 
hand and heart. with all your worldly 
goods to me endow, I'll keep it in evidence, 
so that I may bring an action for breach of 
promise, should you ever fall into any of 
| those great expectations that you are so 
| often talking about, and which alone might 
' render you really acceptable, you know.”’ 
And, with -another silvery laugh, she 
| thrust the tablets, asshe thought, into her 
pocket. 

Atthis moment. who should enter the 
| garden pertaining tothe Colonel’s villa, or 
| bungalow, as he loved to call it, in reinein- 
| brance of India, but Dora’s father, arin-in- 
| arin with Shan Tches) 

‘Beware of that man, Dora; encourage 
| not histattentions, even in jest. 

‘*All Asiatics are vindictive and revenge- 
ful. 

“J know them better than you do, and I 
speak as a triend now,” said Percie Egerton 
hastily, as thev approached, and with the 
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if 4 rton ase ‘ . barracks 
to relieve McKay, who has 
twenty-four hours leave of absence. 
‘*‘) never seein to know where te lay my 
| hand on an officer when I want cne.”’ 
| And thus was one ot Dora’s adorers de- 
spatcbed with a flea in his ear. 
As for Dora, she flushed 
hurried towards the house. 
But in the indignant littie shake she had 
given tothe skirt of ber dress, something 
fell to the ground, which Shan Tcbesn beut 
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the primary object of returning it to her ; 
though, directly his eyes caugiit a couple or 
so of the words that Lieutenant Egerton 
had just written therein, he altered his 
mind, and thrust it into his own pocket. 

He was no uneducated, pigeon-speaking 
Chinaman, oe wuenin bis cups—was 
his Excellency, Shan Tchesn (had he been, 
we should have tried to have got some fun 
out of him,)but a statesman and scholar, 
who understood and pronounced English, 
at all events as well as a Frenchman ora 
German generally does. 

He wasin gala attire,and bad entered 
the girden with his melon-hued face 
wreafhed with siniles. 

A very different expression sat on it now, 
beeren, though he dissembied tolerably 
well, 

He had not had tiine to master the whole 
passage, but he could do that anon. 

Luncheon over, Colonel Dacre tried hard 
to keep awake, in order to do the polite,but 
drowsiness soon got the better of hiim, and 
his usual mid-day nap would not be said 
“No” to. 

When he was sound off, Shan Tchesn 
said, with an oily simile, how much he 
should be pleased if Dora would only sing 
to him, and on her consenting, torshe knew 
not how well to refuse, he led her into the 
drawing-room and upto the piane, but he 
did not suffer ber to play. 

For while she was turning over her 
music-book, to discover one of his favorite 
songs, he threw hiinself down on his knees 
before her, and, began to implore her to be 
his wife. 

Yes, his wife—the wife of a pig-tailed 
Chinaman—and there was somethinn in his 
inanner that plainly enough told Dora that 
he expected that she would say ‘‘yes.”’ 

There was nothing outre or cotnical in 
his speech, save such as was imparted to it 
by his strange aspect. 

He set forth much the saine inducements 
before her as a millionaire Knglishman 
night have done in proftering a like re- 
quest—namely, that all that wealth could 
buy should be hers ; that her social position 
would be the very highest in Hong Kony ; 
that she would be a princess of the oldest 
einpire in the world, bave servants and 
slaves by scoresta attend upon her, and 
inuch more to the same or nearly the same 
effect. 

Then he suddenly stopped, for he cauylit 
sight ofan expression of mingled horrot 
and disgust in Dura’s blue eyes and parted 
lips, and he wasshrewd inan of the world 
enough to read her thoughts in an instant 
—to know that his color and his race were 
scorned and hated by her. 

“Stay, Miss Dacre,’’ said he, rising to his 
feet, and spreading out thg palin of his 
hand towards her, while be averted his 
head, “Shan Tchesn had a pleasant dream, 
but your look has woke him up. Let it be 
—he will not go to sleep again. 

“You need not speak ; he can guess what 
you would say, and the request of a Man- 
darin inay not be refused without disgrac- 
ing him. 

‘Nor must to any one else be given the 
love that has been denied to him. 

“Then all right, and very good frends in 
future.”’ 

And with these words Shan Techesn hur- 
ried from Dora Dacre’s presence. 

Bat when he had gone, the merry, light- 
hearted girl burstinto peal after peal of 
laughter, never fancying that their echo 
would reach him as he passed along the 
street under the garden wall. 

But they did, aud his anger burned fierce- 
ly within bim, nor was its flaine lessened 
by a perusal of her tablets when he reached 
home, 

“They shall both die,’ 
ineant it. 
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said he, and he 


A month later the Mandarin, Shan 
Tchesn, gave a sumptuous entertainment, 
at his charming palace,to the better class of 
British residents of the new town of Victo 
ria. 

The ball-rooin was a blaze of light, and 
the conservatories and withdrawing rooins 
gay with fountains and exotic flowers, the 
white blossoins of the tea shrub glistening 
amongst then. ‘ 

Dora Dacre was the belle of the room. 

None had a face so bright, $0 lovely, and 
so happy ; none bad a neck and shoulders 
so smooth, and soft, and white; arins so 
beautifully rounded ; or, in short, features 
and form so exquisitely proportioned in 
every respoct. 

She was the adinired, the most worship- 
ped of all, but Lieutenant Eyerton was now 
her eckuowledged cavalier and affianced 
husband. 

The Mandarin, Shan ‘Ichesn, performs 
the dut.es of a host most graciously. 

He congratulates the young couple with 
an oily sinile, and insists upon the lieuten- 
ant’s acceptance of a ruby searf pin, and the 
bride ot a pair of exquisite opal sar-ring» 

Nay more, he playfully insists on per- 
sonally decorating them therewith, and 
though he is so clumsy as Ww prick the 
young officer pretty sharply whilst fixi 
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ears | prewy Dora iacre, 

As be opens the Dox containisy the opais, 
| a little green fly drops from somewhere or 
other on to Dora’s snowy neck, buzzes up 
against her cheek, and either bites or stings 
her ere it tallsa on her exquisite neck again. 

Dora perceives that one of 
gone, and so she gently flicks it from off 
her with a delicately gloved finger, and 
takes no further heed of the occurrence. 





his rotund form to pick up—of course, with 





its wings is | 


Meanwhile thé amiable Mandarin has | 
| tenderly and deftly fixed the superb opals j lace, 


in her ears, and she is soon being whirled 
around in another ecstatic waltz. 

“Iam next on your list n,” anys 
> ge coming up to her when it is over. 


. liop, that is fine. 
“Why, Dore, what is that black spot on 
your tace ? 


“Nota - to attract attention to r 
dimple, eh ?”’ is 
“1 didn’t know there wasanything there. 
A little fly bit me just now but-——— 
“Heavens, Dora, the black circle is ex- 
ndingeven while I “<y at it; tie now as 
ig as a threepenny bit.” 
is another on my 


“Gracious, and 
neck. 

‘Oh what can it he I wonder?” and 
Dora, —ee her opera cloak, hasten- 
ed into one of the Iktle wkhdrawing-roomns 
to look at her face in a mirror. 

Their host, the Mandarin, stood beside 1t, 
siniling and rubbing bis hands. 

‘Little beauty spot, becomes Missie’s fair 
skin very much,” he said softly. 

But the same instant two British officers 
entered the curtained alcove at the back. 

The one was Dora's father, the other tne 
regimental snrgeon, Doctor Fe s0n. 

‘“Get your poor child home at once,’’ said 
the latter in a whispe 

“She has not halfan hour to live,’ 

“Heavens! what do von—what can you 
inean, doctor?” asked the agonized father, 
in the saine low tone. 

“That she has been bitten by a death-fly 
from the poisonous marshes of Chan-yang. 

‘‘Mortification, as you can see, has im- 
mediately followed the puncture. Inatew 
ininutes she will bea loathsome object to 
behold. 

‘The only comfort I can give you is that 
her death will be painless." 

“Ob, this is horrible! Let me get near 
my child. 

‘Do you’go and bring Egerton nere, doc- 
tor.”’ 

The doctor at once hrrried away for the 
young officer, but found him in the middle 
ofthe ball-room floor, in the agonies of 
death, with a green froth bubbling from his 
lips. 
‘Let me see that box,’’ sa the doctor, 
seizing hold of Shan Tchesn as he was in 
the act of thrusting one made of cardboard 
out ot sight behind one of the window cur- 
tains. 

Ho seemed loth to give it up, but Doctor 
Ferguson wrenched it from him, for be 
recognized it as the one that had held Dora 
Dacre's opal earerings. 

On opening it be found therein the glit- 
tering wing of a fly, a flimsy bit of purpie 
and gold, 

“Wretch,”’ he said tw the Mandarin, “it 
wus you who murdered her. 

“You dropped a one-winged death-fly on 
to ber neck whilst you fixed the rin in 
her ears, knowing that thus it would be 
sure to bite her ere it could get away. 

“And the lover—you have killed him 
also.’’ 

“By the prick ofa poisoned pin, 
Eyerton in his death agony. 

A dozen swords flashed from their seab- 
bards inan instant, and the treacherous 
Shan Tchesn fell beneath more than one 
gaping wound, to expire before either otf 
his victims. 

But the stern law of retributive 
did not save them. 

Lieutenant Egerton died before he could 
be got out of the room, and the beautiful 
Dora had followed him to shadowland,ere 
the soul's deserted casket was carried jn- 
to her tather’s house, 


moane 
justice 
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Uncle Joe’s Tyranny. 





BY GEORGE ARNOLD. 





rT ES, Ned,’ said Mr. Hess to his ne- 

\ phew and heir, “you must be a mar- 
ried tnan by the spring,or not a penny 
will you ever get froin ine, 

“T want to be sure, before I die, that my 
money does not go towards supporting ai 
idle young bachelor, 

“Now, come," he added, coaxingly, “it 
isn’t much I ask of you, Ned; there are 
many lovely women to choose trom. 

“Why,” he said, chuckling, “I should 
not mind getting married again my- 
self!’ 

Ned proinised 
best. 

And mentally expostulating at Uncle 
Joe’styranny, he rushed blindly into the 
vortex of fashionable life, iu vain pursuit o! 
his future bride. 

So far, nothing in his attentions to this or 
that queen of fashion would lead one to 
suppose that he was treading the way to 
toatrimony. 

As he entered his elegantly furnished li- 
brary late one night, and sank despond- 
ingly into a comfortable arm-chair in front 
of the fire, a half-suppressed sigh escaped 


that he would dq his 


| his lips 


Slowly he pulled off his gloves,apparent- 
ly unconscious of the act. 

Was he thinking of the ballroom he had 
ust left, and the captivating women he had 


[t represented a young girl, poorly bu 
neatly clad, and as fresh as the morning 
dew, waiting for the City ’bus at the.corner 
of the street. : 

This picture had been, for the past three 
months, Ned’s daily treat; for as the clock 
striick erght, in all weather, the dainty lit 
tle thing stood at the same corner, uncon- 
sciously giving him a full view of her sweet 
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At nrm Ned thought bimeelf 
by mere curiosity in watching fy ege- 
time went on, he had to acknowledge that 
a deeper feeling was siowly taking bold of 


biim. 
A month bad scarcely elapsed before he 
nquiriesin vari- 


was well informed, trom i 


ous quarters, concerning the young lady's | 


affairs. 

Her name was Violé@ Gray. 

She was living in the neighborhood with 
her mother, the widow of an ariny 
officer. 

Mra. Gray was im delicate health, and, 
owing to the insufficiency of ber pension 
and her inability to increase her ineans by 
work, she had to subinit t© seeing ber 
daughter learn telegraphy, and, in time, 
beooine a telegraph operator. 

On Sunday, as they passed before Ned's 
window on their way to church, they littie 


suspected that cr and admiring eyes 
lost not one of movement and gest- 
ures, 

After they were out of sight, our upg 
man, who, go far, had not been inu ofa 


church-goer, would rush after them and try 
to et a,seat near thein. 

He would wonder why he felt so devout, 
and why he took so much interest in the 
services, 

Was it because she was listening so in- 
tently, and seemed so happy ? 

He knew that she was as as she was 
beautiful, and he felt better for this sort of 
communion with ber. 

Once he had the good fortune to sit in the 
saine pew with the Grays, and availed him- 
self oft 
the little services consistent with 


had also an opportunity to observe 

Mrs. Gray's manner was thatof a well-born 
woinan, and that,in spite of her plain attire, 
and a tinge of sadness in her expression,she 
was exceedingly attractive yet. 

Notwithstanding all this, Ned had faith. | 
fully done his duty in complying with his | 
uncie's request, 

He had gone into the fashionable worid, 
ii conscientious search of a wife, but in 
reality haunted wherever he went by a 
sweet littie figure, very different from the 
women he met in society. 

“Ah, that dear little telegraph girl! I am 
in love with her! 

“What would unclesay to such a mar- 


- 
“He would probably cut me off witha 
penny. 

“And yet I cannot bear the thought of 
another! 

.“T am indeed embarrassed. 

“Oh, that w. were living in the tines 
when the good fairies were always on 
hand to help men out of their sad 
troubles !"’ 

That very day, early in 
Ned called on Mrs. Gray. 

*Madam,'’ he said, “I have come to speak 
to you about your daughter.”’ 

“Violet !"’ she exclaiined,anxiously. ‘*Oh, 
what has happened?” 

“For your sake and mine, I trust she is 
as well and safeas I have seen her this 
morning. 

“I only wanted to ask your permission to 
pay her my addresses,for I love her dearly, 
aud wish to make her my wife.’’ 

“Mr. Hess,’’ she said, after some further 
conversation, ‘I appreciate your good in- 


the afternoon, 


ha win her affection without my 
eave.”’ . 

The old gentieman started ap as if he bad 
been stung. 

But soon be was reseated, and excused’ 
himeel!f awkwardiy, on the pretence tbat 
his gout had troubled him a good deal of 


Here was a strange case ior him! 

And such a different woinan froin theone 
he had ex to deal with and disiniss by 
means of his bank acoount! 

She kept hiin so spelibound with her sil- 
very voice and lofty manner that words died 
on bis lips, and be felt a burning shame at 
the reine:mbrance of bis own sordid pian. 

Gradually, Lowever,be :esuimed bis power 
of expression,and said, ‘“Then she does not 
know hii ?”’ 

“Ol course not.”’ 

“This alters the object of my visit. I will 
beg yoa to excuse iny intrusion,’’ he said, 
slowly rising. 

“Would you allow ine to call no?’ 

“Certainly ; but I would exact the utmost 
discretion towards——”’ 

Betore she could end her sentence, the 
front door opened, and as they stvod in the 
hall,they could not avoid seeing the persun 
who entered. 

It was Violet. 

‘“Mother,”’ she said, kissing her, and 
blusbing at the sight of a stranger, ‘I have 
coine home a little earlier to-day. 

**Miss Cameron said that I might, as I 
worked later last night.’’ 





he privilege cf rendering thern all | 

good | 

breeding and the sanctity of the place. sie, embarrassed, not knowing what to do or 
that 





tentions, but for my child’s sake allow me 
a little tine to meditate on all you have 
told me. 

“Callin a few days to days to receive iny 
answer; but in the meantime I should like 
Violet to be kept in perfect ignorance of al! 
this, 

‘You spoke of your uncle, who has been | 
a father to you, and whose advice you have 
not sought before taking this step. 

“If it be not too late, let ine entreat you 
to acquaint hin with your wishes.” 
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It is needless to say that Uncle Joe was 
perfectly shocked when be beard that very 
evening that his nepbew had fallen in love 
with a ‘telegraph girl."’ 

The old gentieman, who had always 
prided himself on his diplomatic skill 
when involyed in some difficulty, prepared 
inthe solitude of his fireside, a little 
scheme which he thought would solve the 
problem, and at once rid his nephew of the 
— of @ passing fancy. 

mp his mind he was only the dupe of two 
ne women who had ensnared 
iu, 

The young adventuress and her mother 
would easily be disposed of. 

They would be glad to leave London with 
a fow thousand doliars he was going to offer 
them. 

The idea that they might be ladies, whose 
only fortune and privilege wasthe dignity 
ot womanhood, never once occurred to 
bim. 

Mrs. Gray was not at all what he had ex- 
pected, and as she motioned him to a seat 


) scene. 


An introduction was unavoidable; anu ar 
the old gentleman retreated into the apart- 
ment, evidentiv inclined to prolong the in- 
terview, Mrs. Gray toliow him, ratker 


Violet was going to leave them, when,ad- 
dregsing her, Mr. Hess compelled ber to 
stay. 
He began to ask about her work and her 
lifein sucha fatherly manner that she 
never doubted be bad a perfect right to 
question ber thus, being, as she felt sure,an 
old friend of ber mother’s. 


Her timidity and blushes in conse- 
quence rendered ber perfectly bewitching, 
and as she stood by her mother she seemed 
to have fascinated the yisitor. 

She was smal! and graceful; her blue 
eyes, like to the stars, shone with the pure 
light that irradiated her soul and conveyed 
its loveliness to the outer world. 

Her dark brown hair fell in luxuriant 
and glossycurils over her sboulders; her 
mouth—large or small you could not tell, 
for it perpetually siniled— was adorned with 
adouble row of dazzling white pearls; ber 
aweet voice, like the mother’s, was to Mr. 
Hess's ear a low, soft music with the rich- 
vst modulations, 

He teltas if under the 
echarin soon to be dispelled. 

At last he had vo go, but announced that 
be would return the same evening. 

Ordering his coachman to drive to his ne- 
phew's rooms, he sprang into his carriage 
with the light step of a man of twenty,quite 
forgetting that he had complained of his 
gout but a lew miputes before. 

“Charming! Exquisitely fresh and ori- 
ginal !’’ he said to himself. 

“And the motner is a delightful woman 
—so retined, so well-bred! 

“Upon my word, they jwould grace the 
tinest circles in London society !"’ 

Just then he caught sight of his nephew 
walking gloomily towards his home, with 
head bowed low, and a dejected courten- 
ance. 

Soon the carriage oveftook him. 

Ned, invited to get in, obeyed reluctant- 
lv, and preparec himseif tor another 


influence of a 


“My dear boy,” said the uncle, kiudly, 
“I want you to accompany me this evening, 


to ask the hand of the young lady you 
love. 

“I bave seen her,and I congratulate 
you. 


“IT am prepared to greet ber as a daugh- 
ter. 
“In a word, I am rejoiced wo think that if 
you can win ber affections, our contract 
will be filled by tne time appointed.” 

Ned looked at him,unable to comprehend 
bis ineaning. 

Was it another dream, as cruelly illusive 
asthe preceding one? 

“Come and dine With me this evening,” 
said old Mr. Hess. 


Her Secret. 





BY HENRY FRITH. 





besutiful Weish hills. 

The little rainbling house stood but a 
short distance trom the way,from which 
it was by a nartow vard. 

At the left, and in the rear of the Louse,a 
broad ineadow swept back to the base of the 
beech-crowned hills, whose undulating 
lin» waved darkly against the summer 


sky. 

To the right the ground di suddenly 
into a deep ravine, and the hills crowded so 
close to the house that but a narrow arm of 
the meadow thrust itself between them. 
Through this narrow space ran the bright- 
est, most crooked little stream that ever 
flowed seaward. 

It capered through the meadow as though 
in a tremendous hurry t get some- 
where. 

It rushed out of its green banks with a 
jubilant aong, dashed across the road, 
plunged gayly into a wild tangle of green- 
é6ry—and so on and on. . 

A stone bridge was thrown over it as it 
crossed the highway. 

It was on this bridge one quiet summer 
evening long years ago that I first saw 
Alice Ames. 

I bad walked to the -office in the lit- 
tle village over the hill, and on my return, 
at sunset, I founda little figure standing 
with folded arms, and looking across the 
meadows and the hills at the glowing west- 
ern sky. 

She started, and turned towards me as I 
stepped upon the bridge, and after a casual 
glance resuined her former attitude. 

I was tired and warm with my long walk 
and sat down upon the stone ledge which 
extended along the side of the bridge. 

“What a lovely sunset!’’ 1 remarked to 


[= a lovely farmhouse among the 


the silent little woman, who still stood 
with stead y pazo fixed on the sky. 

“Yes, madam. 

“We have fine sunsets here,” gravely 


turning Ler small face to me, and looking 
into nine with wonderful blue eyes. 

‘This is a beautiful valley. 

“J do not think I ever saw a lovelier.’’ I 
further ventured, although somewhat dubi- 
ous a8 to the reception of my friendly ad- 
vances. 

“Strangers always admire our valley, I 
believe,*’ rather indifferently. 

The twnurmur of the streain beneath, and 
the twittering of the birds among the trees, 
alone broke the stillness of the hour. 

I had not the courage to address 
such a forinidable Jittle icicle. 

She struck ine as being a very ordinary- 
looking woman. 

She was past ber first youth, short of stat- 
ure, and very thin. 

Her face was perfectly colorless—even her 
lips were but slightly tinted. 

Her smooth black bair was drawn plainly 
away from a high, square  foreh and 
knotted tightly at the k of a rather 
butqyell-shaped head. 

Shé€ had straight, heavy black brows 
which gave a severe and sombre look tothe 
white face. 

Her eves were very fine. 

They were large, of a deep, sunny blue, 
and shaded by curling dark lashes of unus- 
ual length. 

lt was < most singular face. 

Such a cold, passionless one I had never 
seen. 

A face, I thought, as I sat there, which 
she had acquired by along struggle against 
some secret thing at which she refused to 
show outward grief. 

lt was astrong,pure, honest face—but not 
@ pretty one. 

I atJength arose to depart, and as I stood 
for a inoment taking a last look at the now 
tast fadin a of the west,a quick 
step soun on the bard road, and a tall 
fourm approached the bridge. 

As I turned away I glanced at my neigh- 
bor’s face, and alinost exclaiined at the 
change which had swept over it 

Her eyes were black, her lips were press- 
ed into a straight, thin, pink line, while on 
her cheeks @# brilliant rose color burned. 

She sat down on the ledge with her arms 
still folded, and turned her face, which at 
that moment was almost beautiful, full on 
the new-coiner. 

He was a hand some,sun-burned. middle- 





“After dinner we will call together on | 
Mrs. and Miss Gray, and——” } 
“Uncle!” Ned exclaimed at 

this true? 
‘You bave seen my Violet?” 
“She is not yours yet, uy boy ; 
bave wy 
Winning her."’ 
Abcat eight o’clock that evening Mr. 
Heas tormally presented his nephew to 


last. ‘‘Is | 


but you 
wishes for your success in 


man, with gray hair and grissied 


| moustache. 


He fastened his large, dark eyes on her as 
he raised bis hat, and looked as thougu 
half-inclined to stop at her side, 

He found no encouragement whatever tn 
the slight, haughty, inclination with waicu 
she greeted hiin. 

As iny eyes tollowed the retreating form, 
it seeined to me thatthe spring had fied 





Miss Violet Gray, having previously pre- 
vailed on Mrs. Gray to let him do so. 
The young people,lef w themsel ves,soon 





with the perfect ease and a of a woinan 
of the world, bis manner ine ipstantly 
deferential and respectfu). 

‘“‘Madain,"’ be began, nervously, “I have 
come to you about your nephew.” 
“Then,” af'iera slight pause, 

your daughter."’ 
“lam glad he consulted 
urged him to do,’’ she said. 
“I hope you do not sanction the attachment 
tor I feel sare it would not be best for his 
welfare or my da rs happiness.”’ 


‘He loves 


you, as I had 


“Ie that the view the young lady takes of | 


it?” amd Mr. Hees, with a tinge of ear- 
casm. 


“T am thankful to say that she has po 
opinion in the matter, beng totally unaware 
el your ne w's existences. 


“He, bas pledged 


understood each otber,and when they ! 
parted, Ned was full of hope; for Violet | 
had biushingly confessed that she had no- 
ticed him at church, and had never seen 
hiin with displeasure. 

When the spring san hrought out the 
vioieta, there wasa quiet wedding al St 
George's, Hanover Square ; and Ned thinks 
that ‘hie Violet isthe sweetest flower on 
earth.”’ 


> 





Pot WoLLoreRs:—Tis was a nicknaine 

| bestowed upon the electors in certain dis- 
tricts in England, who, previous to the 

sage of the Reform Billi, were aliewed to 


vote if they could prove haviag boiled a pot } 
in the borough to which they profemed to | 
blineeif not to | beloug. 





from his footsteps, and the broad shoulders 
seeined to bow, and the stately head, held 
so erect @ inoment since, was bent  for- 
ward. 

An air of utterdejection was visible in 
his carriage. 

Without knowing why, I felt sorry for 
him, and I turned with a feeling of some- 
thing like indignation within me towards 
the woman at my side. 

t vanished instantly as my.eyes fell upon 
her, foc I saw a deathly face and blue lips, 
and little, thin hands clutched very tightly 
together over her heart. 

ne evening, a littic more than a wees 
alter my ineeting those two ou the bridge, I 
was sitting alone on the porch, when I saw 
the slight figure coming slowly along the 


Soume what to my surprise,she entered th 
gate and approached the house. c 


She bowed as she passed we, and follow- 






. 





ing a little footpath which led to mpi: 
ey of half an ints 2 fe: 4 
ed with ny hostess. = 

seca encanta tt, 
thodox fashion. > 
an oon a delightful evening—! a: lease, 
She Jw | intelligent, fairly educated, ang 


well 

I walked to the with her when she 
left, and watched the lonely figure fiinj 
through the moonlight, along the q 
country road. 

*Poor Alice!” exclaimed Mrs. Graham,as 
I resumed wy chair near her. 

“You know ber well, then?” I asked, 

“Bless you, yes; all her life—and she’s 
Waist Very interesting | 

“She is very inte indeed. 
her exceedingly.” t Mike 

**Alice oe woman. 

“She is differcnt, some way, from 
I ever knew.”’ as oe 

After a momept’s silence she went 
on. 

“You've noticed the house at the foot of 

the bill, close by the bridge, haven't 
ou ?’ 

. “Oh, yes!’’ 

“Weil, Alice lived there with her grand. 
mother a good many years. : 

“She was ten years old when her mother 
eloped with the man to whoin ghe had beep 
engaged before she married Alice's %@ 
ther. 

“Some foolish quarrel separated ¢ 
Mary did what inany a foolish women hag 
done before and since—imarried one whom 
she did not love, simply trom a desire tobe 
revenged on him. 

“The young fellow lett the valley theday 
Mary was married, and was gone nearly 
twelve years. 

“He bad about faded from the memory 
of those who knew the -ircumstances, 
and there was much sur, .-o at bis re. 
turn. 

“Of course it is impossible to say whether 
he came with any definite idea of bis future 
course Or not. 

‘‘“However that may be, no one suspected 
but the old relations were long since for- 
gotten by them both. 

‘‘No one dreamed of the true state of af. 
fairs until they were gone. 

‘Nothing bas ever n heard of tnem 
since Alice’s father started in pursuit; but 
he never found them, and he never came 
bac 


k. 

“He died in London a few years atfter- 
wards. 

‘*Mary’s nother took the desolate, forsak- 
en child bome to live with her. 

“A few days alter her mother’s flight, 
Alice came in from school; and, walking 
up to her grandmother, said, in the strang- 
est !ittle voice—I hea her, and_ I shail 
never forget it, “What's this they say 
about my mother? 

“Is it true that she’s gone away with a 
bad man, and left me for ever and ever? Is 
it true that I shall never have my other 


n? 

“Grandma’, they say so at school. Is it 
true ?”’ 

“The beart-broken old mother toid the 
child the truth, and forbade her to wention 
ber wotber again. 

‘“‘And it was only the other day Mrs 
Scott asked me if I would believe that 
Aiice had ere obeyed her; that from 
that day the child had never spoken of her, 
or mentioned her mother’s 
way. 
“It seems almost incredible that such 4 
mere child could put from her lips, at once 
and for ever, her inother’s.uame. 3 

“But, as I said a little while ago, she # 
unlike anybody else. 

“Alice's aunts and uncles, on her me 
ther's side, have always persisted in visit 
ing their bitterness towards tbe inother 08 
the head of ber innocent daughter. 

“The grandmother intended to leave 
Mary’s share of the property to Alice ; and 
would you believe that they did everything 
in their power to prevent it? 

“And they succeeded,too. : 

“But I shouldn't be at all surprised it 
Alice goes first, alter all their trouble. 

“She has failed very much since ber re 
turn this summer. 

“She has grown thinner and paler ead 


day. 

“Five or six years ago—I don’t know bet 
it’s more than on-ae wan engaged to be 
married to Mr. Waite. 

“He had been for years head master in 8 
ale, but his health failed, and be w# 
o to resign bis 

“He came here, pod settled i. the ape 
Farm, that beautiful place the other side 
the village, with the big gray house 
fine oid trees about it. as 

“It’s a large farm and . good oné, 4m 
high price was put upon it. ray 

‘uP Waite hadn't capital to pay for it!» 
full, aud the poor man has had a hard struz 
l 


name in any 


e. 

. “He bad his mother, who was Very ~~ 

and infirm, and a blind sister, both entire y 

dependent upon him for support. To 
“A better son or brother never lived. 

them he finally sacrificed the dearest *" 


sweetest hope of his life. — : ened 
“Duriug the first few winters 5° “P" 3d 
a private school for the young "©" | ef 
women who wanted to stady the 4/6 
branches. t, Alice 


“Nearly all the young people we" 
among the number. 
“During the third winter their © 


| ment, whieh had existed for some time, 


| 


came public. . 
“That spring Mrs. Scott's increasing bo 


| firmities compelled her to relinquish 


management of her farm. 
| “She made arrangements for her 


* 
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est son to live with ber and take charye of 


tts wife was one of those plausible, mis- 
chief-making women who, with very little 
effort, can turn Paradise into Pandemon- 
n. 
ev abe deliverstely set to work to accoim- 
plish that which all the family so earnestly 
desired—a rupture between Alice and her 
randimother. 

“You know that when a woman of that 
stamp undertakes anything in her line, she 
rarely, if ever, falls short of success, 

“Nor did she. 

“She succeeded in completely estranging 
them, knowing that she was robbing an in- 
nocent, defenceless girl of her best triend, 
and of a dependence rightfully hers. 

“As the suiminer advanced Alice’s health 
began to fail. 

“She was utterly unequal to the heavy 
tasks imposed upon her by the heart!lcss 
woman who raled in her grandmother's 
hoine, 

“Full one half of the work fell upon the 
delicate girl who was so unfit for it. 

“This they discovered, as we generally 
discover our inistakes, when it was too late 
to rectify it. 

“One morning she was unable to rise 
from her bed, and she never left it tor 
months. 

““Nesvous prostration the doctors called it 
at first. 

“4s the weeks passed, new and serious 
sy nptoms developed, and finally they pro- 
nounced it heart disease. 

“They said it had always been latent, but 
that with proper care it might never hAve 
developed to such an alarming extent: 

‘Hard work and mental disturbance had 
auginented the disease, and for the rest of 
her life, if indeed she recovered, they said 
she would be a constant sulferer. 

“The poor old grandmother's remorse 
was inost pitiable. 

“Everything that could be done for her 
was done, but her sufferings were terrible. 

“The marriay‘e, which was to have taken 
place that autuiin, was, of course, indefi- 
nitely postponed. 

“The long winter crept slowly away, and 
Alice was still confined to her rooin. 

‘Meanwhile, Mr. Waite, in addition to 
the solicitude in regard to Alice, was Lur- 
dened with the gerne conviction thata 
change of some kind was necessary in bis 
household arrangements, if his farm was 
ever to be paid for. 

“Every farthing he had was invested in 
it, and if the balance of the payments were 
not proinptly made he would torfeit all, 
and lose the only homme he had for the two 
women, who grew imore and more helpless 
every year, and whose sole protecior he 
was. 

“It is impossible to conduct a farin suc. 
cessfully if the household machinery does 
not run smoothly, and Mr. Waite’s certain- 
ly did not. 

“He was entirely dependent on servants 
for its inanageinent, and for the care of his 
mother and sister. 

“There was enough wasted to keep a 
family twice the size of his, and only his 
keen eyes prevented those helpless ones of 
his tron being shamefully neglected. 

“They had all three looxed forward to 
the time of Alice’s entrance into the family, 
asiothe day of deliverance from these 
wearing annoyances. 

‘‘Now they were all at sea again. 

“The inarriage day had advanced far into 
the diin future. 

“According tothe doctor’s diagnosis it 
would only be adding another invalid to 
the fainily, and as Anna Waite said bitterly 
to ine one day, ‘turning the house into a 
hospital.’ 

‘**What Jolin wants,’ she went on to say, 
‘is to warry a good, strong, hearty woman, 
who can work and inamage, and help hiin 
out of debt. 

‘***Alice ig alonely girl, but she should 
not coine here now. 

““*It would be a bad thing for her, but 
worse for John, and horrible for mother 
and ine. 

“John wasangry with me to-day, for 
the tirst time in my life, when I told bim 

***But he shall not marry her if I can 
prevent it. 


“If Alice has any spirit she will see this, | 


and release hiin. 

‘She must know that however well he 
may love her now—and he loves her dear- 
ty, 1 know—the daf will come when he 
w 
I would save the both froin such a dreary 
fate.’ 

“You see what powerful influences were 
brought to bear upon hiin. 


“Not only his sister’s, but his miother’s | 


volce, to say nothing of that awful air of 
homelessness which encompassed and per- 
meated his home, 

‘He did need a wife to manage for biin— 
yes, and managing alone would notanswer. 
She would be obliged to work, and work 
hard, tno, at least for years. 

‘Poor Alice would never be able to bear 
Such onerous burdens. 

‘You will admit that he was placed 

2 Position. 

He grew hagyar [a 
[ovcned tline W hat | vy 
® Cannot know. 

‘Many condemned him severely for 
course he pursued ; but I felt then, and do 
still, that he was tw be pitied rather than 
censured. 

“Had Alice but known that her illness 
was nota temporary one; had she sus- 
pected that which tne doctors had ordered 
to be kept froin her--that she would never 

© strong again—that she could not be to 
hin the wite bis circumstances detmanded 


haa hava beeu first to sever their | gusts, and the wind m 
| valley, a howeless, friendless thing. 








| under the 


see his inistake and heartily regret it. | 


“Two-thirds of the winter was gone. 

“Alice gained slowly, and began to move 
like a little ghost about the house. Affairs 
at Mr. Waite’s tarin were falling into utter 
chaos. Clearly soinething must be done. 

‘Alice had, as yet, no- suspicion of her 
true state, not the fuintest idea of her be- 
trothed’s accuinulating difficulties. But 
the blow fell at last. 

“He weut to her and told her all, and she 
promptly released Lim from their engage- 
ment. 

“Again she was utterly prustrated, and 
this time no one had the faintest hope 
of her ultimate recovery. 

_ “After many long, weary weeks ot suffer- 
ing, to the surprise of all she was again 
abo ‘t the house. 

“The baliny spring airs were sweeping 
down from the bills when she first ven- 
tured out. 

“I shall never forget her sorrowful little 
face as it looked the first time they brought 
her up here, , 

“We thought the change would be good 
for her, and I kept her here with me fora 
fortnight or more, ; 

‘‘While she was here, Mr. 
warriedy 

“Alice was sitting in front of the fire, 
propped up in a large chair, when the chil- 
dren rushed in from school with the news, 
and blurted it out in her presence. 

“How frightened I was! But she only 
raised her eyes from the fire lor an instant, 
and said not one word. 

“She seeined to me like a person whom 
nothing on earth could hurt any more. 

“The light had died out of her life, and 
henceforth she had but to endure, 

‘“‘Waite’s wife isa good-natured, whole- 
souled, ignorant woman, who made life 
very much more endurable to those two 
afflicted ones during the rest of their days. 
She wasa widow, who owned the farin 
next his, and whose chiet recommendation 
in his eyes must bave been her ability to 
perform the manifold duties which separa- 
ted hit from the woman he loved. 

‘His wife lifted him trom the burden of 
debt, for she is quite rich for this quiet 
place, and nade a wonderful change in his 
cheerless home. 

You see what he gained by bis :narriage 
with her. 

“He has now two fine farms, froe from 
all encumbrances, a good wife, and the sat- 
isfaction of knowing that the last days of 
his mother and sister were made pleasant 
by his sacrifice. 

“Suppose he had married Alice ? 

“When the warin weather came on the 
grandinother sent Alice to the seaside, hop- 
ing the air would benetit her. 

“It revived her wonderful'y, and she 
grew better fast ; she soon wrote to the old 
grandmother, who longed in some way to 
make up for the evil they had done atnong 
them. 

“Alice made the acquaintance of an eld- 
erly lady who was also spending the sum- 
mer by the sea, 

“She was very rich, and quite eccentric. 
The greatest part of her wealth was spent 
in charity. ° 

“Among other things she had endowed 
an institution for women in London, and 
concerned herself intimately in its manage- 
nent. 

“Tt appears that she took a great fancy to 
Alice, and before the suinmer was over she 
offered ber a position in the institution 
where her duties would be light, not be- 
yond her strengeth if she continued to im- 
prove as she had since she had been there. 

“T presume that as she grew stronger the 
thought of returning here must have been 
very repugnant to Alice. 

“At all events she did not return. 

“Certainly whatever her responsibilities 
in her new position, they were incotmpara- 
bly more harmless than the life she would 
have led at home, under young Mrs. Scott's 
management, could possibly have been. 

“She was gone four years. 

“Time and her absence had, apparently, 
fainily influence, completely 
alienated the poor old grandmother from 


Waite was 


| Mary’ daughter. 


‘But about a month ago the old lady was 


| taken dangerously ill, and nothing would 


do but they mustsend for Alice. 

“She came at once in answer to their re- 
luctant sumnmons, and intends to Peta 
until her grandmother is well again. 

“Sho was looking much better than I had 
ever expected to see her look again when 
she first returned ; but sho is fad ing every 
day. and growing visibly weaker. 

“Whether it is the care of the sick room 


| or the power of old associations I do not 


know. Both, perhaps. 

“Something is abetting her disease and 
shortening her life beyond a doubt.” 

I satalone in the moonlight after my 
bostess had entered the house, thinking 
sadly of the story I bad just beard. 


It was, after all, but one of earth's heart 


tragedies out of the many which are being | 


enacted every passing hour 
Most hearts grow out of such sorrows,and 


soipetimes even appear to have passed be 
t ossibilities of suffering 
ese as 
i 
rethe ywolde jay, 
gether iring NB, § | 
unewnory of which, after all these years, is 


very sweet to ine. 

The suuwmer passed 
the tine was fast approaching which was to 
take her back to her life in London, and 
me to my own home. 


All night long the thunder had rever- 
berated among the bills; the lightning 
flashed incessantly ; the rain fell in fitful 













rapidly away, and | 








But the inorning broke in such splendor 
as is only seen after a night of storm. 

A tew fleecy clouds were sailing through 
the blue ether—beautiful remnauts of the 
suinmer storm. 

The sunshine stole in at an open window 
of tne little farmhouse, and rested tenderly 
upon a calm, dead face. 

A troubled heart had found peace amid 
the storm. 

In the lonely darkness a soul had escapod 
from its bondage, and Alice had gone hoine 
to “a bouse not nade with hands, eternal 
in the heavens.” 

a 

Tue HAIR AND CoMPLEXION.--The ap- 
pearance of the hair will depend a great 
deal on the style of weuring it. 

Pale-colored hair, whether of a yellowish 
or # brownish tint, need not be dyed in 
order to make it add to the beauty of the 
wearer. 

Nine times tout of ten any attempt to 
change the natural tint thus violently will 
result disastrously. 

Judicious care and a diet and mode of 
life that will increase the amount of fron in 
thesystem will frequently darke, somewhat 
the color that nature gave in the first place, 
though che result will come about rather 
slowly. 

Hair that the possessor thinks is too pale 
in color should be worn in crimps and 
waves as fluffy as they can be made,and the 
play of light and shade will render the 
eftect more beautiful than would any at- 
tempt at coloring. 

Moreover, when any atteinpt is made to 
bleach or otherwise change the color of the 
hair that does not work through the systein 
it will be found that the process must be 
gone over again, month after month, as the 
air grows and us the effects of the process 
wear off, until she who has once made the 
trial grows thoroughly weary and would 
gladly have her tresses back in their origi- 
nal condition, if such a thing were possi- 
ble. 

But having once begun, it must be kept 
up. 

Need haired people who attempt to darken 
the color of their hair or make it less fiery 
by germerous applications of oil commit a 
great inistake. 

W hatover they gain, or think they gain, 
by thus darkening its tint they lose In the 
disgusting appearance the vil gives. Itisa 
great deal better to keep it sott and glossy 
by proper care. 

Sandy locks can frequently be made to 
take ona rich golden tinge by keeping the 
scalp weil cared for and vigorously brush- 
ing the hair. 

Long, drooping lashes are greatly desired 
by most ladies. ‘Their growth will be stim- 
ulated by carefully trimming the ends 
every other day—a proceeding that should 
be carefully performed with tiny scissors, 
barely clipping but a hair’s breadth from 
the ends, 

But the eyebrows must not be trimmed, 
as it makes them shaggy and uneven. 
There are nuinerous ointments that are said 
to possess the virtue of making the eye- 
lashes grow, but their beneficial properties 
are very doubtfal. 

And, imoreovcr, some of them are 
ally injurious to the eyes. 

If it is desired to prevent the tendency of 
the eyebrows to meet the contact imay be 
avoided by pulling out the hairs every 
morning regularly when the toilet 1s 
sade, 

If tney spread irregularly, 
hairs together where thickest. 

It the eyebrows are thin, the growth of 
the hairs inay be made thicker by brush- 
ingand rubbing the brows every day with 
a fine brush, 

The first requisite for a clear, pleasing 
couplexion is good health, though 
miay be good health without a. fine 
plexion. 

sutyiven thisand a proper care of the 
face, and every woman may banish from 
her toilet table every sort of costnetic. And 
sometimes, even when the general bLealth 
is not of the best,ti.s only unpieasing effect 
upon the complex mis that it will lack 
that healthful tone which forins one of the 
chief elements of its beauty. 

However, there are few women who can- 
not possess with the exercise of a little 
care and trouble, a complexion more beau- 
tiful and pleasing than any 


actu- 


pinch the 


Col 


estimable advantage of boing always ready 
for use. 
-_ —— © — 

THe Farm Home.—Some one truly says 
the home of the fariuer has never been 
what it might be. The children on the 
farin have not ound it as pleasant as it 
could be and should be. ‘The parents have 
not been the best companions tor their chil- 
dren. Farmers bave carefully and will- 
fully usade farina life repellent to the rising 
generation. Iynorance in the performance 
of labor bas nade the hand grow weary. 
Failure to cultivate the miad has inade the 


culture of the soil aservitude. The oppor- 
tunities of the fariner for broad, deep and 
ntellectual training are always within 
vn neighborhood and Inder bis Ni 
<> = 
Q 
erty to vesola Nowadays all personsthus 
employed are known by tbis fictitious title. 


—_ © <— 

Lord Chesterfield, the pink of politeness 
in bis dav, said that a true gentieman 
should be always suaviter in inodo, tortiter 
in re, which tneans, twild in manner,strong 
in action. This is precisely the character of 
Ayer’s Carthartic Pills. Nothing operates 


oaned through the | #0 mildly and yet sv powertully ip remov- 
discuse. 


Scientific and Useful. 


DAMPNESS.—A metallic paint nixed 
in pure linseed-oil will protect a wall from 
daw pness as well as any paint can do it. 

INVISIBLE INK.—A invisible or 
sy: mpathetic ink inay be made of chloride 
of cobalt, On exposure to the heat the ljet- 
ters appear of a greenish color, 

LEATHER.—A simple means for testing 
the quality of leather consists in watching 
its bebavior when treated with 
ferably acetic acid. Leather pot com 
ly saturated with the tannin will swell up; 
but, ifthe tannin has penetrated,the leather 
will not swell. 


CoPrPrrER 4 ae eee ae been 
sus e og su copper to 
‘whiten their bread. Mons.Galippe,bowever, 
pues out thatthe detection of copper in 

read is no proof that it was improperly 
introduced, since co @xists normaily in 
all plants, and particularly in wheat. 

Purgs WaTER.—To test the purity of wa 
ter, put halfa pintina perfectly clean bot- 
tle; add a few grains of lump sugar; make 
tight—a giass stopper preferred. Place the 
bottle in a warm, well-lighted room. If it 
remains clear after an exposure of eight to 
ten days, it is safe to use; but it it becomes 
turbid it is surely impure end unsafe to 
drink, 

Woop, CoaL AND PETROLEUM.—An 
English scientist has made a careful com- 
parison of the cost of wood, anthracite coal, 
and petroleum as fuel for locomotives on 
Russian railways, and finds that petroleum 
is at least fifty per cent., more economical 
than either wood or coal. The oil presents 
the further advantage of giving rise to 
inuch less smoke and dirt than the other 
kinds of fuel. 


To Epontze Pine.—Wash the wood with 
a boiling decoction of log-wood three or 
four times, allowing it to dry between each 
application. Then wash it with a solution 
of acetate of iron, which is made by dis- 
solving iron filings in vinegar. The stain 
is very black, and penetrates to a consider- 
able depth into the wood, so that ordinary 
scratching or chipping does not show the 
original color. 


Four PuRrsuits.—The American Silk 
and Fruit Culturist classes milk, poultry, 
honey and fruit together, claiming that on 
sinall farins the orchard cannot only be 
made profitable tor fruit but will allow of 
being occupied with advantage by poultry, 
while the bee hivestnay take up a siumall 
portion also, During the season for silk 
worms that industry can be nade a reimu- 
nerative one, and the hedge of osage orange 
will furnish leaves for fooding the worins, 
Fora fauly of limited means the jour 
pursuits can be comntined with greater protit 
than can be procured froin any one of them 
alone, 





SS © <a. 


‘F arm and arden. 


POTATOES.—AS s00n as potatoes com 
mence to bicossom all cultivation should 
cease, because ifthe earth is stirred atter 
that time a larye nuinker of small tubers 
will surely be the result. 

No Leos, No Horse.—The feet and legs 
of horses require inore care than the rest of 
the body. They must not be allowed to 
stand in filth and inoisture, and in groom- 
ing a horse the feet and legs inust be as 
thoroughly brushed and cleaned as a coat. 
A little oil-cake meal mixed with the food 





there | 


| 
| WorkKING BULL8.—Why not work the 
| become vicious, 


they can yet | 
out of a box, and which wiil have the in- | 


| the city, 


will give a glossiness, 

SUNFLOWERS.—Sun flower seed is one of 
the best egy-producing toods know for 
poultry, keeping theimn in a thriving condi- 
tion and largely increasing the production 
| of egys. Every poultry raiser who tries it 
will find that this seed is excellent tor 
glossing the plumage of fowls,and is alinost 
indispensable to those who want to fit 
theit birds tor exhibition to the best ad- 
Vanlage. 


bulls? It is no wonder that bulls so often 
They have nothing to do 
but to “study” deviltry. For some inex- 
plicable reason, they are considered too 
good for any sortot labor. In this age of 
rapidly doing things, we do not expect to 
seo an ipcrcase of the use of oxen om the 
facin. But we have the bulls, and if work- 
ing them will not only dothem no harm, 
but will have a tendency to inake them 
inore hariniess, why not putthem under 
the yoke? 

Youno TrReEs.—Young trees planted 
this spring should be watched and their 
forin regulated by pinching the shoots that 
push too vigorously, and by breaking off 
the shoots which start where branches are 
not needed. A little care given to trees 
while young will inake later pruning un- 
necessary. A graft should be regarded asa 
tree planted in another tree, instead of in 
the voil, and its growth, needs to be regu- 
lated by proper pinching. Often the growth 


1 bud will be very vigorous. If the 
abe! ched.it w bec 6 stocky 

———— «“ em 
rug r. xX presmage } irriage 
istopat the GRAND UNIon HorTe.L, 


opposite Grand Central Depot. 

Six hundred elegant rooms fitted up ata 
costof one million dollars. Rooms reduced 
to $1.00 and upwards per day. European 


Pian. Elevator. Restaurant supplied with 
the best. Horse cars, stages, and elevated 
railroad to all depots. Families can live 


better for less money at the Grand Union 
| Hotel than at any other first-class hotel ia 
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SIXTY-THIRD YEAR. 


SATURDAY EVENING, OCT. 80, 1553. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 
EXTRAORDINARY! 


Great Reduction ia Price! 


“THE SATURDAY EVENING POST” 


$2.00 a Year for Single Copy; 
—or,— 


$1.00 a Year in Clubs of 10. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO 


RAISE CLUBS 
FOR THE COMING YEAR! 


We are pleased to announce to our patrons that we 
have concluded to reduce our Club Rates to such a 
Agure for the comiuy year as to place THE Post with- 
in the reach of all. We are determined to get a very 
large list of new subscribers, and in order to do so we 


will receive subscriptions at 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR, 
IN CLUBS OF TEN! 
And, as an inducement to each of our subscribers 
tosendaclab, we will give a gratis copy for every 
july of 10 at @1.0 cach. 


a single copy for less than §2.00 ; 


Remember, we will not send 
and in orderto get 
the reduced rate, one mast send atleast ten subserip- 
tions. We cannotsend a less number for less than 
2. each. 

Thinkof it! 10 Coples of THE POST one 
year, with one eatra for sending the Club, 


making 11 copies, for $10.00! 


We bope and trust (hat each of wut pre ent ub 
A iittle ef- 


will thereby 


wribecs will send a club at the ew rates 


lurt cannot fall to secure one, and thes 


be dulug to themselves and Irleuds a favor, aud as-ist 
in raising the cireulation of s0 good a paper a” THE 
MATURDAY EVENING Post, 

Asto Teak Post, there are few in this country, of 
any other country, Who are pot familiar with it. Bs- 
tablished in IS@1, it is the oldest paper of Its Kind in 
Amertea, and for more than half acentury It has been 
recognized as the Leading Literary and Family Jour- 
vation the United States. For the coming vear we 
have secured the best writers of this country and 
Europe, in Prose and Verse, Fact and Fiction. 

A recoru of sixty years of continuous publication 
proyes its worth aud popularity. THE Post has never 
missed an issue. Its Fiction ts of the highest order 
the best original Stories, Sketcbes and Narratives of 
tay. [tis perfectly free from the degrading and pol- 
lutiug trash which characterizes inany other so-called 
lite ary andiamily papers. It gives more for tne 
noney, and of a better class, than any other publica- 
tion in the world. Each volume contains, in addi- 
tion to ite well-edited departments, twenty-five first- 
class Sertals, by the best living authors, and upwards 
of five hundred Short Stories, Every number is re- 
plete with useful information and Amusement, com- 
prising Tales, Adventures, Sketches, Biography, An- 
codotes, Statistics, Facts, Recipes, Hints, Cautions, 
Poetry, Selence, Art, Philosophy, Manners, Customs, 
Proverbs, Problems, Experiments, Personals, News, 
Wit and Humor, Historical Remarkable 
Events, New Luventions, Curious Cere montes, Ke- 
cent Discoveries, and a complete report of all the lat- 
est Fashions, as well asallthe novelties in Needle- 
work, and fullest and freshest information relating to 
all natters of personal anw home adorninent, and do- 
mestic matters. Tothe peop!c everywhere it) will 
prove one of the best, wost instructive, reliable and 
moral papers that has ever entered their homes, 

We trust that those of our subseribers who design 
waking up clubs will be in the Geld as early as possl- 
ble, and make large additions to their lists. Gur 
prices to club subscribers by the reduced rate are sv 
low that if the matter is properly explained, very few 
who desire a first-class literary paper will hesitate 
to subseribe at once, and thank the getter-vp of the 
club for bringing the paper to thelr notice. Remem- 
ber, the getter-up of a ciub of 10 gets a free copy of 
the paper au entire year. 


Hew te Remit. 

Payment for Tue Post when sent by mall should 
be in Money Orders, Bank Checks, or Drafts. When 
neither is obtainable, send the money iu a reg- 
istered letter. Every postmaster im the country is 
required to register letters when requested. Fail- 
ing to receive the paper within a reasonable time af- 
ter ordering, you will advise us of the fact, and 
whether you seat vash, check, money order, or regis- 
tered letter 


Essays, 





Change of (édrees. 


sabscribers desiriag their ad hanged, w 


please give thei former posioGice as we ss their 
; 


preecnat address 


Te (errespondenis. 

In every case scndus your full same aad address 
if you wish an answer. If the information desired is 
not of general interest, so that we can answer in the 
paper, send postal card or stamp for reply by mail. 

Address all letters to 
THE SATURDAY EVENING PosT. 

Leek Bos, Philadciphia, Pa. 

Ofhece, 73% Sansom Street 





find in humanity, we shall find. If we look 
tor faults and errors, we shall soon discover 
them; if we watch for noble deeds, kindly 
impulses, and pure motives, they too will 
answer to our call. But let us bear in mind 
that on whichever side we lay the empha- 
sis, that isthe side we are aiding and en- 
couraging. Wherever our thoughts dwell, 
there will our influence be directed. Noth- 
ing seems more thoroughly to foster evil. 
than to linger lovingly upon its details; no- 
thing so quickly dissipates it as total ne- 
glect. Let us throw ourselves on the side 
of the good by welcoming it with gladness 


warm sympathy which alone can give us 
such a knowledge of human nature as may 
enable us to attain toanything like justice 
either in judging or in suspending judg- 
ment. 

In the cultivation of this sympathy, par. 
ticularly in our own homes, we will find 
sociality is the best corrective of that seri- 
ous and prolonged absorption in business or 
thought, or cares, which is so detrimental. 
The rest taken in solitude, after working 
hours are over, permits the mind still to 
pursue one beaten track. The easy-chair 
‘and blazing firemay be tempting to the 
weary toiler, but they do not torce his 
thoughts into other channels, or compel 
him to lay aside the train of ideas that has 
for long been working in his brain. So- 
ciety, on the contrary, forbids such un- 
wholesome indulgence. She insists upon a 
total change of mind and manner during 
her short reign. She calls for variety, vi- 
vacity, imagination—if possible, wit and 
humor, or at least a cheerful interest in that 
of others, and all on the side of good. She 
banishes accustomed seriousness of mind, 
the brooding over famHiar topics, even the 
carnestness of strong emotion. Fora short 


wherever it may exist, and cultivating a |. 





time all these are forced to give way to the | 
lighter play of fancy, the excitement of | 
popular interest, and the development of | 
sympathy with others upon unfamiliar and | 
varied subjects. Thus the mind is re 
freshed and invigorated, unused taculties | 
are brought into exercise, and the lost’ bal- 
ance restured by a gentle coinpulsion that | 
no one desires to resist | 
Moreover, the habit is in the direction of 
that thoroughness and straightforwardness | 
by which the path of duty is made really | 
easier and safer than any of the most plaus-, 
ible and cunningly-devised middle courses. 
The weak compliances of those who think | 
to show their moderation by halting and | 
wavering near the boundaries of right and 
wrong, will always be used to the hurt of 
the wavering soul. To the invisible pow- | 
ers who wield the weapon of temptation, 
such concessigns will be as the joints of the | 
harness through which Ahab receives his | 
mortal wound; but the bow will be drawn, 
not at a venture, but with cruel clearness of 


im. 
- ee ware 


SANCTUM CHAT. 





To make the question of food at alms- 
houses satisfactory, the guardians of the 
City ot London Union have decided that | 
the officers should be ‘‘required to eat the 
same meat as they supplied to the paupers.”’ | 


Ix 1860 the best railroad time between | 
New York and New Orleans was five days, | 
and a passenger had to make nine changes, 
many of them long rides from depot to de- 
pot. In 1869 the time was reduced to four | 
days; in 1873 to three and a half days, and 
in 1879 to three days, and only one change. 
Now the time has been brought down to 
fifty-eight hours. 


By going a few minutes sooner or later, | 
by stopping to speak with a friend on the 
turning down this street instead of the 
other, we may let slip some impending evil, 
by which the whole current of our 
would have been changed 





lives 
Ther is no 


dark eniginpa 


| 
' 
| 
} 

possible solution to the 


Pri VIGence 


but the 


q 
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Some fishermen in Scotland were severely 
beaten with sticks and stones by a mob of 
strict Sabbaterians for landing their nets on 
Sunday. 
and of the Sunday laws, the strict Sabba- 


prisonment. 





| 5,786 Russians, 4,932 Austrians, 


| the worker be man or woman. 


corner, by meeting this friend or that, or by | 


For this violent breach of peace | 


The Rev. Mr. Spurgeon, -ina | 
letter demanding their: release, expresses | 


the hearty wish that ‘‘wehad a people in 
England good enough to be capable of this 
Scotch orime—the crime of fearing God so 
much as to use violence for the preservation 
of the peace and dignity af His day.”’ 

AT the recent. Mormon conference in Salt 
Lake City, some two hundred missionaries 
were sent out, making three hundred and 
fifty forthe year. Of these, one hundred 
go to the Southern States, whence two hun- 
dred converts have been forwarded recent- 
ly to Colorado. Some idea of the despot- 
ism of Mormonism may be seen inthe fact 
that, with a population of 125,000, there 
are more than 22,000 church officials. 


ALEXANDER III. is the despair of opera 
managers in St. Petersburg. Once the Czar 
was a boon to them; for the announcement 
that he would ‘‘honor the performance,”’ 
was sure to crowd the house. But now the 
mere suspicion that he may attend scares 
the public away; for they see visions of 
bombs, dynamite and sudden death. Yet 
the Emperor cannot be asked to stay away 
from the performances. 

A wRITER in ‘‘The Popular Science 
Monthly’’ propounds the theory that a 
change of climate is taking place in this 
country from electrical disturbances. He 
believes that ‘‘radical changes are taking 
place in ouratmosphere and climate; that 
the construction of great railroad belts 
across the continent and the erection of a 
vast network of telegraph and telephone 
wires exert an influence upon the atmos- 
phere by disturbing the equilibrium of 
electric torces.”’ 

A LANDLADY at a tashionable resort the 
past summer seriously questioned whether 
it would be an advantage to her boarding- 
house to keepa piano. She finally put the 
question, to her boarders. They unanimous- 
ly agreed a piano is liable to become a _nui- 
sance; that, while occasional musicians are 
gifted enough to make it a pleasure, there 
are too tew of these in existence to compen- 
«te tor the daily misery that would be in- 
tHlicted by children who drum and bang,and 
by young ladies who torture and mangle 
good music beyond recognition. 

Out of every 1,000 Parisians only 322 
are born in the metropolis, while 38 come 


| from the other communes of the depart- 


ment, 546 from the various departments of 
colonies, and 75 from foreign countries. 
Other Continental capitals do not contain so 
many foreigners as Paris, Berlin only pos- 
sessing 13 out of 1,000, and Pesth but 14. 
At the time of the census of 1881, there 


' were in Paris 45,281 Belgians, 31,190 Ger- 


mans, 21,577 Ital ans, 28,810 Swiss, 
English, 9,250 Dutch, 5,927 


10,789 
Americans, 


3,500 Spaniards. 
Gro. Ws. Curtis says of women in 
journalism: ‘The nature of the work is 


not changed by the fact that it is a woman | 


who undertakes it. It may be done better, 
more delicately, more shrewdly, more hon- 
estly, but it is the same qualities, whether 
Yet, as 
there are some branches of work ona news- 
paper which men would not care to under- 
take, such as that relating to fashions, do- 
mestic employments and work of that sort, 
so there are branches which would not be 
agreeable tor woman. But there is enough 
work for both man and woman ona news- 


paper. 


Tue Egyptians are indifferent to death if 


| it comes to them in the shape of cholera. 
_ The natives take no sanitary precautions at 


all, except when they are compelled. They 
would crowd like flies around the body of 
one of their saints or holy men without the 
slightest dread of infection. They wear 


| clothes lett by relations whom the malady | 
even more | 


has just carried -ff, showing 
courage than the merchants who are so anx- 
ous to bring Egyptian rags to this country 

They still devour the flesh of animals which 
have perished by a natural death, and what 
they cannot eat they throw into canals, of 


| which they then drink the water. 


Is the cotton establishments of M. Bes- 
selievre, near Rouen, the system of admit- 


tarians were sentenced tosix months’ im- | ting workmen to a share of profits has been 
applied with much success. M. Besselievre 
does not give his bands a share in the man- 


and over | 


— 


agement and risk of his business. He keeps 
his books to himself, and pays them waxes, 
as though they were ordinary laborers. By; 
in addition to the wages he has since 1877 
distributed among all workmen who have 
been in his service five years an annual bo. 
nus proportionate to his own profits, whic}, 
have amounted on the average to 12, ani! 
even 17, per cent. of the wages earned by 
them during the year. Half of this bonus 
is paid to the men in cash, and half is re. 
tained to form a sick pension fund tor the 
families of the workmen. 


Ws, as a people came naturally by our 
prodigality. Abundant resources will make 
any man careless if they have come to his 
hand without any effort of his own. We 
have been in much the same condition of 
mind as the savage who kills a buffalo 
merely that he may eat the tongue. But the 
east, now that fish have deserted its rivers, 
the trees are gone from its hillsides, and 
much of its soil is worn out, is enough 
alarmed to attempt reformation! It seems 
too early for the west to come to fts senses; 
but if the work of slaughtering game, de- 
stroying forests, and over-tasking the land 
is continued at its present rate, ‘‘the gran- 
ary of the world’’ may yet be unable to do 
more than care for the needs of its own 


people. 





ACCORDING to a correspondent of a pro- 
minent London paper, the method of baby 
education and maternal discipline are much 
the same in Central Africa as elsewhere. 
The babies squall terribly. When a mother 
can stand it no longer, she takes the child, 
and, giving ita preliminery shake,demands 
to know if it is going to be good. This is 
the first time of asking, and no infant of 
spirit would yield so soon, so its reply is 
generally defiant. Then it is again taken 
and shaken well, but now its strangled sobs 
and agitation preventan intelligible reply 
to the repeated question. A terrific up-and- 
down shaking follows, and the apopleptic 
babe can only give an inarticulate gurgle te 
its indignant mother’s thrice-repeated _ in- 
quiry. Whereupon it is solemnly and 
soundly smacked, to the satisfaction and ul- 
timate tranquility of the lookers-on. 


IT 1s asserted by a magazine writer that 
tew, if any, artisans, or even skilled work- 
men can earn as much in London as tie 
Italian organ-grinder, and this in spite of 
the fact that he is always being majestica!ly 
put down. His daily receipts vary accord- 
ing to the districts in which he works, and 
the time of year. “Some organs, set tonew 
_and popular tunes, are very extensively pa- 
tronized; but $5 a day is given as the avera- 
age an enterprising organ-grinder can earn, 
and a dollar and a quarter as the very least 
he can pick up. As an organ can be hired 
' tor about thirty-seven cents a day, and the 
_ capital required to invest in a new one is 
only $125, itis clearly shown that the pro- 
tession of organ-grinder is not without its 
compensations. It costsabout $10 or $20 to 
set an organ to new tunes, but this is an 
expense which brings in an immediate re- 
sult. 





AMERICAN women may not be as 10- 
bust as those of other countries; they usu- 
ally are mucii slighter in buid. But 
strength is not always to the stout, no more 
than the race is always to the swift. They 
have vigorous, wiry ‘ constitutions, capable 
of almost any amount of endurance. It is 
a false and unwarranted assumption to rep- 
resent them asa nation of weaklings. Take 
the young women in any of our colleges. 
who'surely are representative groups, gath- 
ered from all directions, and it is the exce)- 
tion to find among them one whois weakly. 
The majority of them will become slender 
and delicate-looking, but, at the same time 
their actual physical condition is that of a! 
most perfect health; boundless vigor and Vv! 
tality. And among older women much 1! 





| same thing is true, though not so genera!!) 


Debility and sickness will be found 
oftener among them, but not often enous 
to warrant the frequently-expressed op!! 
ion that the American woman is sick. VU? 
the contrary, the American woman is 4° 
exceptional!y strong and vigorous specime? 
of the feminine sex, and all these mourstu! 
| and pitying sentiments that have passed 
currentas truth for so long, just becaus 
they have been so often repeated, are °® 
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A BOMANCE. 





She didn't like me when we met— 
Buf turned away and pouted; 
*Twas very cool, I own, to get 
At first a snub so final, yet 
I clung to hope, and doubted, 


Strange as it seems, a few short weeks 
Confirmed my sanguine guesses; 

I came to understand her freaks, 

And even dared to kiss ber cheeks 
And stroke her golden tresses, 


So time went on, and as we grew 
To know each other better, 
She bravely learned to kiss me too ; 
And when she strangely tried to woo, 
Somehow I used to let her, 


The privilege still yet is mine 
With kiss her lips to smother; 
Stil round my neck she likes to twine 
Her soft white arms. Ill drop a line 
I guess, and ask her motuer. 


This rhyme produces envy—strife, 
Within your reuson maybe; 
So let me take a leaf from life; 
Her mother is my darling wife, 
And she my blessed baby. 
en eee 


Why They Forgave Her. 





BY JULIUS THATCHER. 








of Rex Outram ; noone knew how it | 
was he had dropped out of society svon | 
alter the commencement of the season. | 

His male triends exclaimed and wondered | 
—Outram was such a jolly good fellow they | 
said ; one of those men who could enjoy 
life without rushing into extremes or debt; | 
and having plenty of money to spend, was | 
liberal without being extravagant. 

‘The young ladies of his acquaintance pro- 
tested that it was a horrid bore to lose him 
just as he would have been so usef :1! 

“ Noone played croquet or lawn-tennis 
better than Rex Outram ; and no one was 
more universally agreeable ata water-party | 
or a picnic. 

Why could he not have stayed quietly in | 
London till everyone else left it ? 

Soine said he was in Paris, but no one 
bad seen him there; others that he had 
joined an exploring party to the interior of 
Africa ; but nobody believed it, any imore 
than they did s report that he had gone 
with a fainous aeronaut totry whether the 
North Pole could be reach with a bal- 
loon. 

Then there was a whisper afloat of awful 
import, i.e., that Rex—handsome, agreea- 
ble, wealthy Rex—had made a low mar- 
riage and disgraced himself irremediatly. 

But this was so indignantly contradicted 
by his relatives, that it could net be true ; 
ind again the question was asked, where 
was he? 

Strangely enough, he was no farther off | 
tuan Erlyn, a fishing village on the Cornish | 
“coast, not sufficiently come-at-able to be 
well known, and with no chance of ever 
«expanding into afashionable resort, as all | 
the property around the bay pertained to a | 
couple of grim spinsters, who disapproved 
ut gaiety in any shape, and would not sell | 
a toot of their land tor building — | 

W hat was Rex Outram doing here ? 

It is true that a cousin of his, a married | 
clergymae with achronic relaxed throat, | 
fancied that he gained relief from the soft | 
but bracing air of Erlyn, and was spending | 
a tew weeks here. ' 

Rex was too honest to pretend that it was | 
lor the sake of the Rev. Maurice Thavies he | 
liavl deserted London and all its delights. 

It wasa whim that had brought him 
lither, he averred, with a laugn that had | 
vothing mirthful in it, when he dropped | 
pon the Thavies es if froin the clouds; but 
they liked hin, and made him welcoine, 
\Irs. Thavies with soine trouble persuad- 
ing the landlady to fit upa little chamber 
on the roof for the bachelor guest. 

And here he had been ever since, some- 
‘ines strolling over the hills with the rev- 
erend Maurice, sometiines searching for 
«nemones on the shore with his laagy and 
the nerry children ; but most frequently 
stepping into a boat he had chartered, and 
pulling aeross the bay, to land, when he 
was tired, at the foot of one or other of the 
bold headlands sheltering it, and there 
eee musing till nightfall drove 
itn back to tae village. 

That he was oppressed with some trouble 
gentle Mrs, Thavies soon divined, and she 
confided her suspicions to her spouse ; but 
his only reply was to bid ber let Rex 
alone. 

Whatever his grief or vexation might be, | 
he had not rushed into dissipation to seek | 
forgetfulness ; and till he chose to speak, 
those who loved bim must be silent too. 

So Rex went his own way, and did not | 
seein any better for it ; in fact,Mrs. Thavies 
thought he was growing moodier and more 
tnsociable than ever. 

She fancied, too, that he was losing 
strength as well asspirits when she watched 
hin one morning, as he rowed away froin 
the little landing-place, pulling languidly 

r resting on his oars and letting the cur 


\ O one seemed to know what had become | 











nts carry him where they listed 
Ks hid him from her sight as he 
a tiny cove about tw niles fro 


y Darrow strip of sand constituting 

nly beach of which Erlyn could boast. 

it was a sunny day in June, and perhaps 
the heat made Rex Outram iazy, for on | 
stepping out of his boat he sought a shady 
nook between a couple of tall boulders,and 
lying down, tilted his hat over his eyes and 
folded his arms under bis head, and went 
to nleep. 

A merry girlish laugh awoke hin, and a 
glance at his watch and another at the sun 


m 








that hisslumber must have lasted tora 
couple of hours, or even longer. 

By George! he must make haste if he in- 
tended to keep his promise to join the 
Thavies at their eight-o'clock dinneft; and 
be had just raised biimselt on his elbow, 
when the laugh that had aroused him was 
repeated, and this time so near tuat he 
trowned and bit his lip. 

It was the first time this cave had had 
any visitors but himselt, though it was one 
of the loveliest spots near Erlyn, but the 
difficulty of clambering over and amongst 
the rocks was so great that ladies rarely at- 
tempted to reach it; and it was positively 
startling when the sound of voices informed 
him that two, if not more, of the fair sex 
had been brave enough to accomplish the 
undertaking. 

‘Not another step shall you drag me,” 
said one of the speakers, panting for breath. 

“I must have been mad to let you tempt 
me so far.’ 

“Not mad, only adventurous,” was the 
gay reply. 

‘*Remember, auntie, you were the first to 
propose a scrainbling walk in this direction, 
and I am sure you have been as reluctant 
to turn back as I have."’ 

With a sound between a sigh and agroan, 
the elder ladv admitted this, adding rue- 
fully, “But it was very foolish of me; and 


bow I ain to get back again I can’t imagine. | 


“My ankles are swelling, my gloves are 
spoiled, my knees and arins are quite stiff, 
my boots are ruined—only look at them, 
Cora! aud I ache all over.” 

‘*Poor dear auntie, if such a walk as this 
is too inuch for you, what would your sut- 
fering have been if I had yielded to your 
wishes and we had gone with the Newtons 
to pedestrianize in the Tyrol!’ was the 
merry reply. 


‘*‘But never mind; you'll feel all right 


| again when vou have had a good rest ; and 


we shall tind it ever so inuch cooler on our 


| return. 


**Besides, we have gained experience and 
shall know what rocks to avoid and which 
to jump over, so sitdown and let me fan 
you.” 

“Sit down ; ay, but where? 

“These wretched stones don’t offer a very 
comfortable resting:place,’’ said ber aunt, 

vishly. 

“Shall I strew them with seaweed for 
ou?” asked Cora Haverston, inischievous- 
y, holding up on the end of her parasol a 

swnass of tangled, slimy bladder-weed. 

‘*How can you be so absurd, child !’’ 
cried Mrs. Letheby, who tried to be good- 
tempered. 

‘Are there no sands here ?”’ 

Now, the only strip was the one on which 
Rex Outrain was laying, and he’ stirred un- 
easily when he heard the inquiry. 

Although screened at present by acouple 
of masses of stones, the ladies must soon 
discover him if they attempted any explor- 
ation ; so he sank back in his foriner atii- 
tude, and drew his hat over his eyes once 
more. 

They might see him, but they should not 
have the chance of knowing hiin—a chance 
he was allthe inore anxious to avoid, as 
their voices sounded so fainiliar that his 
heart, much to bis own chagrin— was tbrob- 
bing painfully. 

There was a startled exclamation ; had 
either of the ladies climbed round the 


| boulders and discovered hitn ? 


It was Mrs, Letheby who had uttered it, 
and her first words told him that he was in 
error. 

“Oh, Cora! look, my love; there is the 
dearest of little boats anchored behind this 
rock. 

“Quite a fairy skiff. 


“Help me to step into it, and then I can | 
my | 


lie down in the bottom of it, and ease 
aching limbs.” 

‘‘But suppose the owner should be any- 
where near ?’’ queried: Cora, doubtfully. 

“] hope he is! Im sure | hope he is,” 
was the fervent response. 

‘He shall row us back to the landing- 
place, and I'll pay hitn whatever he chooses 
to ask.’’ 

“Jt doesn’t look like a tisherman’s boat ; 
at least not exactly,’’ Cora averred, as she 
exainined it. 

“Now, my dear, how can you know 
that?’’ retorted Mrs. Letheby, with some 
irritation. 

“You, who only came to 
day, and never stayed ata fishing village 
before. 


“T can assure you some of the men are | 


very proud of their craft as they call them, 
and are always painting and decorating 
hem.”’ 
. “But where can the man be to whom this 
craft belongs?” 
“Catching crabs or lobsters, 1 suppose, 
soinewhere or other along t his coast,’’ Mrs. 


| Letheby replied. 


“JT shall not mind waiting for him now, I 
am so coinfortable. 
“Come and sit 


beside me, love; then 


| you can hold your parasol #0 as to shade us 


both.’’ 

Rex Outram smiled sarcastically as he 
changed his position, and took up a fresh 
one that enabled hiin to obtain a glimpse of 


the tair pirates, who bad taken possession 
of th ‘ N ' thus rendering } 
} ring h 

His stniles soon gave piace Ww alrown,and 

there was a sorrow!ul droop at the corners 


of his mouth as he gazed ata picture with 
which an artist would have been delighted. 

The wide expanse of sky and sea, ‘the 
latter flecked with the white sails of a fleet 
of fishing-vessels sailing away to their fish- 
ing-grounds, to throw their nets ere the 
night closed in ; and in the foreground the 
tiny cove, the boat rocking gently on the 


wold him what he found it hard to believe, | rippling waters, aud jast and fairest of all, | spendturift, whose debts had 


Erlyn yester- | 


the girlish figureseated in it, her face all 
aglow, the light of the sun that was sinking 
into the west shining upon ber brown bair 
from which she had removed her hat, and 
defining won the lissoin grace of her 
attitudes, wh were as charining as they 
were unstudied. 

Was it right to watch ber thus? 

Perhaps not. . 

But then Rex reminded himse'f that she 
was the intruder, not be ; and as it was iin- 
possible to beat a retreat without being 
discovered, why, he elected to stay where 
he was. 

A little while, and he was indulging in 
another peep; and pow one wel — 
band was shading a pair of lovely b!uish- 
gray eyes which were benton the distant 
vessels, 

Rex's features were beginning to assume 
a louk of passionate regret, when a move- 
tment of those slender fingers made acirclet 
of rubies worn on one of thein flash and 
sparkle vividly. 

With a wrathful growl be laid himself 
down, vowing neither to look or liston 
again. 

He might not do the former, but while he 





ears entirely ? 

Cora Haverston, with her face still turned 
towards the sex, was addressing her aunt 
in graver tones than she had previously 
adopted, 

“When Il went to bave iny bath this 
| morning, auntie, linade a discovery that 
| was not a pleasant one. 

‘The Thavies, Mr. Outram’s cousins, are 
here.”’ 

‘300d gracious!’’ cried Mrs. Letheby, 
‘how very unfortunate !’’ 

“Idit? Why? 

“They do not know me, nor if they did 
would I allow myself to be driven away,’ 
Cora retorted, defiautly. 

“Of course not, dear—of course not; but 


| 


an end, it might be advisable wo avoid 
them.”’ 


hard and reckless. 

“Do you think so’ I do not! 

“Why should I avoid people who are 
nothing and can be nothing to me? 

“If Mr. and Mrs. Thavies are civil, I shall 
imitate so good an example ; if not, we can 
continue to be strangers.”’ 

“I'd rather go back to Weyimnouth and 
await Vance's arrival there,”’ said Mrs. 
Letheby, anxiously. 

“But I would not. 

‘Fashionable watering-placesmre detest- 
able, whether it’s in season wr out of sea- 
gon !”’ 

‘Poor dear Vance !’’ sighed her aunt. 

‘I daresay he is as vexed at this delay as 
we are !”’ 

“Then why does hegnot put an end to it?”’ 
asked Cora. 

“My dear, impatient darling, has he not 
explained to us in bis letters that he is de- 
tained by a sick friend, whoin it would be 
cruel to leave till he is out of danger?” 

The unseen auditor, who knew Mr. 
Vance Letheby tolerubly well, made a 
grimace of incredulity, but Vance’s un- 
conscious mother purred in :- 

‘Pour boy! it’s very trying for him, isn’t 
it? 

‘Aw soon ashe is able to join us, we will 

© to Matlock. You will be delighted with 
Matlock.” 

**Yes,”’ said Cora, absently. 

“Vance was born in that neighborhood, 
| as you know, and it has long been his pet 
dream to wander about the haunts of his 
boyhood with you.” 

To this there was no reply. 

Was it because the subject of Vance’s 
tender reminiscences was not as interest- 
| ing to his cousin as his mother wished it to 

be ? 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


stayed where he was how could he close his | 








as your acquaintance with Mr. Outrain isat | 


Cora heard this with a laugh that sounded | 





“By the way,love,’’she wenton presently, | 


“I prowised that you should read his last 
letter; but you must pledge yourself to 
return it. 

“Not even to you can I spare 
loving letters! 

“J wonder wnether you count the hours 
of his absence as iippatiently as I do?” 

“*] shall be very glad to see iny cousin,”’ 
said Cora, quietly. 

“What lovely clouds are gathering in the 
south-west !”’ 

“T hope they don’t pressge a storin,”’ 
Mrs. Letheby observed. 

“Vance was always devoted to vou, Cora, 
even when you were but achild. 

“Do you reinember how he used to be 
your champion and protector whenever you 
| were in trouble?” 

“T recollect bitwn eating ail my apples,’’ 
laughed her niece, “and how I hated bin 
for his greediness.”’ 

“Ah! you must remind him of the inci- 
dent, and let him atone for it, as 1 know he 
will be all eagerness to do. 

“Tf wonder how itis we always talk of 
Vance as soon as we getinto conversation. 
I shall bave to chide you for it, love; you 
shouldn't encourage « doting tnotherin her 
folly !”’ 

Rex Outram ground bis teeth and buried 
his clenched Lands in the sand. 

He would nct Sear inore; this gir! 


Haverstor } 


had spoiled his fe ad 


my boy's 





this 


er feet Ww ‘ an 
_ 
as SO 
ave inacde her bis wil 
l'o have mocked and vbek ed 
was torture even when he had told bitnself 
that she was so young, so inexperienced, 


vOeCT] BU 


that she might scarcely have comprebend- | 


ed the greatness of the suffering sbe had in- 
flicted ; but it was doubly painful to learn 
that his affections had been played with, 
and his honorable proposals 
the sake of Vance Letheby, a puppy 


bo 


rejected for 
and a 
driven him to | with his clothes, bad thrown himself on his 





accept einployment in one of the colonies, 
and who, if he becaine the huspand of Cora 
Haverston, would, unless strangely altered, 
squander her little fortune and break ber 
heart. 

“It is no business of mine!’ Rex kept 
saying to hi:meelf. 

“She accepts him—sbe wears the ring be 
has sent her ; she rejects ine, and I must 
submnit, 

“What a weak-minded idiot I must be to 
suffer as I am now doing! Why cannot I 
step boldly forward and let her see that I 
can despise as inuch as | once adored her?” 

But this required an effort to which he 
was scarcely equal. 

One glance iu those gray-blue eyes, one 
quiver of those rosy lips, and all his philos- 
ophy would be put to flight. 

@muststay where ys was till Mrs. 
Letbeby was sufficiently rested and had 
taken ber departure, and on the morrow he 
would pack bis portinanteau and bid Erlyn 
a long adieu. 

Mrs. Letheby had slid the letter into ber 
niece’s hand and then comaeane hersel? for 
a nap, but Cora did not unfold it; she had 
fallen into a reverie, and sat silent and ab- 
stracted till a sharp jerk nearly threw her 


e 
| off ber seat and psd her companion. 


What did it mean ? 

Ah, Heaven! the boat, too careless! 
secured by Rex, was floating away wi 
the receding tide. 

Already jauged rocks, hitherto unseen, 
lay between the cove and the waves that 
were bearing them rapidly from tbe shore. 

**Don’t be trightened!"’ said Cora, when 
ber aunt, discovering what had happened, 
began to pierce the air with her screams, 

“Pray don’t be frightened ; I don’t think 
there’s inuch cause for alarin.”’ 

As she spoke she cast a forlorn geaaee at 
the solitary coast and sombre clifts, and 
wished herself safe at Erlyn. 

‘See, auntie, here are oars, and I believe 
I can row a little. 

“If~ou will but be quiet and sit still, we 
may do very well.” 

Forcing a smile to her pale lips, she 
seized the oars, and began making an at- 
tempt to run back to the cove, 

But a gentiouvian pow sprang into sight, 
and hailed the occupants of the boat with 
frantic gestures that seemed to forbid it. 

**Keep off the rocks!'’ he shouted. . 

“Keep off the rocks, and make for 
Erlyn!" 

Cora comprehended immediately why 
the advice was given, and the necessity of 
following it. 


The light skiff, if driven inst those 
needle-like points that bristl up in all 
directions, would be stove in, and neither 


she nor Mrs, Letheby could swim. 

Instinctively she turned to reply to her 
advisor, and recognized bitin. 

Tnegshock deprived her of her presence 
of inind, and one of the vars dropped from 
her nerveless hand. 

She murmured the name of Rex Outrain: 
and as she gazed at him, half in anger, half 
in sorrow, ber own peril was for a woment 
forgotten. 

When she was recalled to herselt by the 
distracted cries of Mrs. Letheby, the oar 
had floated out of reach, and they were 
helplessly at the iwnercy of the waters. 

While Cora, more thoughtful for the 
frightened woman crouching at her feet 
than for herself, was bending over Mrs. 
Letheby, and endeavoring to calin her ter- 
rors, Rex Outratn took a rapid but compre- 
hensive survey of their pusition and. his 
own. 

No aid could be expected from Erlyn, for 
they were too far away from the village for 
the few who tight still be loitering on the 
beach to discern what had happened. 

Neither was there a vessel in sight of any 
description which a signal of distress would 
bring totheir assistance, for the fishing- 
boats were now but tiny specks on the bhor- 
17On. 

Once carried out of the bay and tossed on 
the wilder waters of the ocean, what would 
becoine of the frail boat and the unfortu- 
nates it contained ? 

Swiitly these thoughts flashed through 
his inind ; and yet more swiftly bis boow 
and coat were flung off, and he was switn- 
ming towards the skiff. 

Cora seeing what he was about, held out 
her arins, sobbing a prayer to hitn to omne 
quickly. 

But the next moment the selfish impulse 
that dictated the entreaty had passed away, 
and she stood upin the boat, till angrily 
pulled down into her seat by ber aunt, : 
ging him to return to the shore. 

“Do not risk your life !'’ she cried. 

“Why should you perish too? Save your- 
self, and—tarewell !"’ 

But her words only stitnulated bim to 
fresh exertions: and when she saw this, 
she strove with the oar that still remained 
to stay the onward progress of the boat,and 
if possible bring it nearer to the swimmer. 
This she contrived to effect in some meas- 
ure, though it was done so clumsily, that 
the boat rocked, the water dashed over Mrs. 
Letheby, and she shrieked and bewailed 
herself more lamentablyv than betore, 

‘What are you doing 7?" she moaned. 

“No, no you must tiethiin come on 


‘ ace a 
3 eves were fixed on the 
who was now buffeting the waves with 
flaygin strength; who at one minute 
seeined 80 near that she was ready to ex- 
tend her hand and help biin in, yet at the 
next seemed farther away. 
Then her frantic efforts would 
do more harin than good, and 
to failher utterly, for Rex, 


I brave man 


appear to 
hope began 
encumbered 
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back and was floating like a log, as if he 
had relinquished all expectation of reach- | 
ing the boat. 

But he was only resting ; only recruiting 
bimeelt for a final effort, which might, how- | 
ever, have been unsuccessful if a cross-cur- 
rent, into which the boat had drifted, bad 
pot bourne it towards him. 

A few minutes—a breathless 
and he had grasped the oar, and caused | 
Mrs. Lethebya resh access Cf terror as tie 
scrambled over the side of the skiff, and lay 
in the bottoun of it half tainting with his | 
evertions. 

And when he revived and sat up, to find 
the eyos of the aunt and niece eagerly 
watching his pale tace, what coulort could 
they ygatrer from it? 

So littie, that Mrs. Letheby began to 
wring her hands, and ask hin why became | 
to them if be could do no good ? 

“What else could I do?” be asked,quiet- 
ly, as he possessed hiniself of the oar, 

“Will vou let me bave your shawl, Mrs. 
Luetheby ? 

“if lean rig upasail this paff of wind 
may float us towards Choughs Island, a 
mass of rock just off the mouthofthe bay.” 

“But what will be the use of that? We 
cannot pass the night on a desolate rock!’ 
she ecied, fretfully. 

“We shall be safer there 
the tide carry us out to 
there are signs of a storin brewing,’’ was 
the reply, and Mrs, Letheby sank back in 
her former position, leaning on Cora, and 
piteously asking why, oli! why she had al- 
ae herself to be beguiled into that Dout, 
ignoring the fact that she had been the first 
to step Into it. 

Hier niece was very patient, very consid- 
erate, and though fear had blanched” her 
checks, not by word or yvesture were they 
betrive f 

With the gathering twilight a mist began 
to rise from the sea and Obscure everything 


interval — 


than if we let 


sea, especially as 


around thew, So that they were menaced 
with a new danwer. 
They toight pase the. roek without per 


ceiving it. and then—ah! then what would 


become of them? 


un? 
Denser grew the mist and darker the 


sky, one star alone glitntneriny far above 
the heads of the lonely watchers in the 
boat. 

Even Mrs. Letheby wrs silent now, for 
she had exhausted herself, uisuch tothe s 
lief of her companions, to whom ber hys 
sterical cries and exclanmations had beon 


most distressitu. 

But suddenty Rex Outrain started to his 
feet 

Hoe had caught a glinipse of 
land! 


Choughs Is- 


Anotber minute and they would have 
been carried past it! 

Springing frou the boat, he succeeded, | 
partiv wading, pirtly swimining, in drag 
ying ittada spot where the ladies eould, 
Wilt) liis Mesistancs, « nb up the steep side 
ot bie rock to @ place ol salely on the suii- 
gonit. 

It was indeed a desolate spot. 

In rough weather the waves dashed right 
over ith and any untortanate who tight 
beck shelter there inustinevitably be swept 


om”, 
Mrs. Letheby wept as she gazed 
her. 
liow long was 
exist here? 
“Till morning, I 
speaking cheeriully. 


around 


it possible for them to 


hope,’ Rex replied, 


vSoon alter dawn the fishermen wll re- 
turn to tue bay, and Lhave no doubt 
that [shall be able to signal to one or 
other of them to coime to our assist- 
anee,”’ 

“Buatifastorm should rise?” she que- 
ried, and he did not: inmucdiately — re- 
ply. 

When he did, it was to gravely remind 


her that they were in Heaven's bands, and 
must resyru themselves to Plis will. 

“It will be a dreadtal night!" 
aul. 

“It will kill me! 

“Ob, Coral how could you 
siderute 7” 

Disgusted at her selfishuess Rex 
away. 

“Feeling thoroughly chilled) by his wet 
Gicoe af tt he walked to and tro ona level 


shie 


be sp Incon- 


walked 


jece of the rock till he had restored a Little 
wartnth to nis body. 

When be rejoined the ladies Mrs. LL 
by, wrapped in Cora’s jacket and 
shawl, tead fallen asleep with ber 
her niece's lap. 

He looked down at Miss Haverston irre- 
solutely. 

She bad won his admiration by the forti- 
tude she had evinced, and it was barbarous 


the- 
her own 
bead on 


to stand there and pot treat her with the 
courtesy he would have bestowed on a 
stranger. 

“IT win afraid you are very cold,”’ he ob- 
served. 

“Yer,"’ she answered, with asizh and a 
shiver. 

“Although it isa Summers night, the 
wind blows keenly here.” 

“Tam sorry [ cannot contrive you any 
kind of shelte-. 

“You must find vour present pos n 
very fatigu ’ 

} a - Se 
ora } | 
mw Bs 
i I : ane 

her welutit ) at stuf 9 i 
Kex dext 1s. trausiorred the in ~ 
bead and shoulders from the knees Oi ber 


patient niece to a tiass of sea-wrack left by 
the waves tn a hollow of the rocks, 


But Cora was 80 benuiubed as to be una- 
ble to rise without his assistance, and sbe 
had t accept the support of his. ari as he 


urged ber to imitate his exampie and walk | 
about. 
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“I shall always blame myself as the 
cause ofthis unfortunate occurence,” he 
said, presently. 

“You, Mr. Outram !"’ 

“Yes, 

“Had I secured my boat properly it 
would not have happened.” 

“But you had no idea that we—that any- 
one—would take possession of it.” 

“Neither would you had you known it 
was tuine,’’ he said, bitterly; to which Cora 
made no reply, but she withdrew her hand 
from his arm, saying, with frigid polite- 
ness, that she now felt able to stand 
alone, 

“I regret—I very much regret,” he ex- 
claitned, in the sane tauuting accent, ‘that 
you should be exposed to the unpleasant 
necessity of accepting ny assistance at all, 
or of spending six or seven boars in ny 
society.”’ 

“You cannot regret it more than I do,” 
Cora retorted, 

“Though why you take that injured tone 
—vou, who have treated me——but I dis- 
dain to revert to the past; and as we cannot 
avoid cach other just at present, pray let as 
bé civil. 

“What do you think of the weather, Mr. 
Outram? 

“Wasn't thata flash of lightning I saw 
Just now?” 

“Yes, and I have heard the rumbling of 
distant thunder for some time. 

‘But excuse ine, Miss Haverston, if I in- 
siston my right to defend myself. You 
know how much IT Jove you.” 

“Or said you did, sir. At such a mousent 
pray be truthfud!”’ 

“lLjove you more tian words can ex- 
press !"’ he exclaimed, so passionately that 
she found herself trembling as she heard 
hiin. 

“I tried to tell you—ah! you must re- 
ineniber that evening—how dear you were 
tome;and when we were interrupted, I 
asked, and vou vave me permission, to call 
upon you in the morning. 

“And you never came !”’ cried Cora, with 
vehemence, 

*You lett inesto be jeered at by my ac- 
quarntance, 

Po be asked why you had left London 
iddenty. 


SOS 


“fo see them sinile and exchange whis- | 


pers at ny expense 
hidd mot 

wo tO 
inaniv! 

“Tl can never torgive you!” 

Weeping soitly, she turned from 
but he followed her and insisted on 
heard, 

“On my honor, Cora, L assure you that I 
did seek you that morning, and when I 
name, was distnissed with a 
hutmiliating message which I can never for- 
yet 

“On second thoughts, Miss Haverston 
inust deciine the interview she promised 
mie! 

“These were the words; the cold, cruel 
Words,that taught ine how tickle you could 
be.”’ 

“Tl never sent any such message !”’ 

“And vet it was brought tome by your 
own tiaid,’* Rex asseverated, 

“She would not have dared to substitute 

‘She could have ne object tor so do- 
img.’”’ 

‘There is some frightful mistake, or else 
Vou are 

“Deceiving vou? 

‘Think so if you please. 

“Tt 
to the past. 

“Lam learning to bear my disappoint- 
inont with puilosophy, and you appear to 
have found no difficulty in filling my 
place.” 

“Your remack is impertinent, sir,’’ said 
Cor haughtily. 

“Then Lapologize for it, 
mM. 


when forced to say I 
KhoWw. 


tex, it was heartless, it was un- 


him, 
being 


4, 
Miss Havers- 
t 


“Tf was not aware that my allusion to Mr. | 


Vanee Letheby would offend you.” 
Cora began to make some reply, but 
checked herself and returned to her aunt, 


who was now 
darkening sky. 

Flash after fash of lightning began to fol- 
low one anaber in quick succession, and 
every peal of thunder was louderand tnore 
terrific. 

Untle to escape from it, exposed to all 
the fury of the elements, the trioon the 
lonely rock were now in pitiable plight,and 
ii rain followed the thunder it would 
be more pitiable still. 

Even Rex was awed and anxious. 

Mrs. Letheby, always a coward in 
Storm, entirely lost her sell-control,. 

Kneeling at the feet of Cora, and biding 
ler lace in her niece's skirts, she sobbed 
and raved and would hot be silenced. 

“This is the punishment I have deserved 
for she cried. 

“As soon as l saw Mr. Outram, I knew I 
should be found out. 

“But don't let him be too bard upon ine, 
ae I ay don’t! lt was for Vance, wholly 
for sic 


“IT knew 


awake and staring at the 


ges 
iy Slus. 


. 

that if he married 
i inake a good man ot hirn. 

“lain his mother, and it was a dreadful 


you, you 


we 

. you w i onthe ¢ 
vent 
4 


over 


~ Wor ult- 


she 
i. 

‘Oh! don’t torture ne with such ques- 
tions and at such a .wo.went,”’ moaned 
she. . 

“It was not premeditated, it was not, in- 
deed. 

“ITonly—only felt unable to resist em- 
bracing tbe opportanity ; and it was for my 
dear boy. si 


“Yes, Cora, for my dear boy." 


is, a8 you observed, useless recurring 





what it was you 


“Tell Miss Haverston 
did. 

“Nay, I insist upon 
sternly. 


it!’’ cried Rex, 


truth. 

“When the storm is over you will put us 
off with an evasion.” 

It seemed cruel to urge her now, but she 
| bad given him reason to suspect that to her 
| double-dealing he owed his separation 
| from ber niece, and this made him piti- 
less. 

*What did 1 do! 
“Ah, can you not hide me from this fear- 
ful tempest ? 

“Oh! it was nothing, a mere noth- 
ing. ° 

“I only substituted another card for Mr. 
Outrain’s. 

“Ittroubled me 80 to lose all chance ot 





iny dear boy winning his cousin's affec- 
tions. 
| “You know he was always tond of you, 
| Cora 


“When that man who wanted to get your 
| suseription for his poems came to beg for 
|an interview, just at the same moment 
)} that Mr. Outram’s card was sent up, how 
| could I resist waking the exchange?” 

Though shocked to find that she had been 

the victim of such perfidy, Cora was a true 
woinan, and thought only of soothing the 
| miserable creature whe clung to her, over- 
| whelined by the thought of her own treach- 
| ery. 
| But Rex Outram was of sterner mater- 
| ial. 

He walked moodily away. 

He had learned the truth too late, and 
| rued the haste with which he had fled from 
London, instead ot seeking Cora and in- 
sisting upon lis right to receive his rejec- 
tion, if he was rejected, from her own 
lips. 

Not even when he heard Cora’s step ap- 
| proaching did he look reund. 

{ “My aunt is very ill,’’ she faltered ; “her 
| terrors have quite prostrated her, and if we 
| are not rescued soon she will die!’ 

{. “The storu: is nearly over, and day 
' will soon dawn. 

| ‘Phat is the only consolation I can give 
| you, Miss Haverston..’ 
‘But vou can give more, 
| poor aunt. 

| “It would ease her mind greatly if you 
would say that vou forgive her.” 

“T might for allshe bas made ine suffer!”’ 
he exclaimed with a groan. 

“At least I would try, for she is a woman 
and a mother. 

‘But I cannot forget that she bas spoiled 
your life by inducing,you to betroth your- 
self to Vance Letheby. 

“If 1 was unworthy of you, Cora—l who 
reverenced as muchas I loved you, and 
strove to become better and purer for your 
sweet sake—wiiat is ie?” 


} 


much more to 


cousin Vance ? 
softly. 

| “Jt is commonly reported, and your ac- 
tions have confirimed it. 

“You stay at Erivn to swait his re- 
turn, knowing thai his mother destines you 
for hiin. 
} *You wear his ring on vour tinger—I saw 

it there a tew how 
“T have let the worid say what it would,’’ 
| she replied, **vecause I bad grown careless 
Of Ils opiulonus. 

“f have gone wherever aunt Letheby 

pe sepa Hbecause She Was kind to ine, and 

| Twas soreat hevwt and needed kindness; 
and I have never looked upon Vance asa 
lover. 

“As tor this ring, it is the gift of your sjs- 
ters and— 

Betore she could utter 
was clasped in tue of Rex, and tora 
little while Mrs. Letheoy, the temmpestjand 
their very miserabdle position on the sea- 
guli-rock, all, all were ignored in the bliss 
of the reconciliation. 

When the sky cleared andthe moon 
| Caine Gut, they tnade ber as comfortable as 
| they could, and then sat down side by side 
to watch for the dawn. 

It caine all too soon tor the happy lovers, 
and it was wilh a feeling of regret that they 
saw the fishing-boats coine gliding towards 
the bay. 

Their signals were seen, and they were 
} taken on board one of the vessels. 
| Mrs. Letheby was really ill for two or 

threes days; but the first time Cora lett her 

| tor an hour or two, to be introduced to Mrs. 

| Thavies, she returned to find that her aftec- 

tionate relative bad riseu during her ab- 

sence, sent fora fly, aud departed, leaving 

i a penciled line to the eftect that, as her un- 

grateful niece intended to inakean alliance 

| of which she could never approve—Mr. 

' Outram having behaved to her onthe is- 

land most brutally—sbe had gone to meet 

' her son, and Cora could, if she thought pro- 

per, transfer herself to the care of the prim 
couple tor whom she was neglected. 

Mrs. Thavies eager!) accepted so pleasant 

a charge ; and as for the lovers, whom Mrs, 

Letneby had thought to sting by her part- 


inquired Miss Haversvou, 





rs ago,”’ 


another word she 


irius 











ing words, they re:membered that after all | 


it was by hes agency they were 
and this is why they 
lorgave ber. 


re-united ; 
cheerfully, heartily 


~ 
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Why Suffer Pain? 
When by using the Vitalizing Treatinent 
of Drs. Siarkey & Palen, 1109 Girard St., 


the chances are all in favor of your getting 
prompt relief; especially ifthe pain bas its 
| Origin in nervous derangement. In Neu- 
relyia, sick headache, and the various affec- 
tions of which these are among the most 
distressing, this mew treatiient acts with 
remarkable promptness, Write for painph- 
ei giving information about tuis Treatinent. 
it be sent. 


‘ 





“In your terror you may speak the | 


“Who telis vou that Tam engaged to my | 


At Cross Purposes, 


BY J. 


| 
: 





E. T. 





ERMOT!” cried my father one morn. 
|) ing as I entered the break fast-rooin 

whore the othor members of the fain’ 
ity had alreacy assembled, “you’re a down. 
right, idiot!” . 

“Indeed, sir!’’ I replied. 

“May I ask how I have been fortunate 
enough to earn so distinguished an appeiig. 
tion ?”’ 

“Really, my dear Dermot,”’ put in my 
mother, in her mildest and most persua- 
sive voice, ‘you ought to have some cop. 
sid: sation for your father's wisbes,and your 
own advanceutent in life. : 

“You are the only son we have, and it is 
but natural that we should be anxivus to 
see you comfortably settled down.”’ 

“Such an excellent chance—everybod 
says so,’’ drawled ny sister Kathleen, in 
her languid, laconic manner. 

“Every body's extremely kind,I’m sure,” 
I retorted. 

‘But I have yet to learn to what I am 
indebted for tue very kind and flattering 
reinarks that assail me onall sides th 





— is 
morning. f 

The fact is, however,I knew’ very 

well. y 


*We had been ata bali on the previous 
evening, and I had chosen to ignore the 
presence of a certain young lady whom my 
parents had more than once assured me 
was “the very thing.”’ 

“Dermot,”” my mother said, emphatic. 
ally,**vour treatment of Miss Rippleton last 
evening was simply disyracetul! 

“And can it be possible, that it is your 
serious intention to let this brilliant 
natch slip through your fingers, as it 
were? 

*T will not believe it; ’twould be the act 
of a maniac !”’ 

“Ot course, my dear mother, if I'ma 
maniac, Teannot help it, any more than 
Miss Helen can prevent herseif from ad- 
iniriug the beauty of terrestrial and celes- 
tial objects at one and the same mo- 
ment.”’ 

‘How can you be so uncharitable, my 
dear,’’ murmured my mother. 

“We ought not to look slighting!ly upon 
our neighbors on account ot their little fail- 
gs. 

‘“’Tis true, one of poor Helen's eyes is 
somewhat twisted ; but then, ny dear boy, 
reflect how many times this blemish is 
cancelled by * 

“Oh, spare me, mother—in pity spare 
me!’’ I cried, beginning to get theatrical 
again. 

““Do not, I beseech you, inflict me with 
Be eatalogue of Miss Rippleton’s perfec- 
} tions, 

“I know them, alas! but too well. 

“Once for all, understand me, no earthl 
power could tnake ine offer her my _ hand, 
and my heart is not mine to give!’ 

Then ensued a silence. 

My father, mother and sister stared at 
ine incredulously. 

Too late I perceived that. ny cntbusiasm 
| had carried ine beyond the limits of discre- 
| tion. 

Ten minutes later I had mounted tbe 
best horse in my father’s stable, aud was 
galloping over the country as though pnr- 
sued by an ariny of ogres. : 

Does the reader wish to know whither I 
was bound ? ’ 

I was going to see my wile. 

Yes; I was a married man. 

Two months previously I had stood at 

| the altar with the prettiest littke darling in 
} all Munster. 
The siren who had woven sucha spell 
| around a heart hitherto impervious to Ca- 
| pid’s insinuating whispers was the orphan- 
ed daughter of a village apothecary. 

After the death of ber father, which 
event had taken place some twelve months 
| betore | made her my own,Fanny M’Guire 
| bad forined a home with a maternal uncle, 
| ber only surviving relative. 
| This old gentle:aan I bad been fortunate 
| enough tosave one dark winter’s night on 
| a lonely country road, from the clutches of 
a bully rufian who bad taken a fancy “ 
bis massive gold chain, and, probably, 
his well-filled purse also. 

Overfiowing with gratitude, the poor map 
insisted upon my accoinpanying lin to bie 
bome. 

The consequences were natural. 

I was presented to the beautiful Fanny 
M'Guire, feil in love with, and eventually 
asked her to become Mrs. Dermot 
| O'Neil. ; 
| How vividly doI recall that delightful 

ride on the tnorning wy story opens. 
| Ah, why did —o cue Jeyhog zephyr 

whisper into my ear the tidings of the cruel 
| blow that awaited me? 
\ Why was my heart so light when itought 
| to have hung in my breast like a leaden 
plumb—heavy, motionless, dead ? 
Thinking only of the warm kisses and 
| tond embraces that were soon to be ny 
| portion, 1 had ridden some ten or twe!v® 

niles when the cottage which served '0! 

tue temporary abode of my wile appearee 

in Sight. 

Vine Cottage was-a pretty, low 
little building, whose whitewashed w''* 
were almost bidden from view by the /u* 
uriant foliage of the plant from whieb " 
took its name. 

There was no other houses 
selected it on account of its lonely, 
p- sition. 

As I drew near, I revognized the coe 
figure of honest Mas. Lloyd standing ‘0 ¢ 

had in- 
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fad 
roofed 


near, and we 
isolated 


| shady porch. - 
This woman, an ald family, I 




























stalled with my wife, knowing that our se- 
cret would be safe in her keeping. 

I was not slow to perceive, by the anx- 
ious jook in Mrs. Lioyd's face as she ad- 
vanced to me, that all was not well, 

“What is the matter, Mra. Lloyd? 

“Has anything gone wrong?” 1 hastily 
demanded whiist dismounting from iny 


horse, 

“Matthey is it?” repeated the woman, 
wringing ber hand,and looking the picture 
of insery and despair. ’ 

“Ah,Mr. Dermot, how can I tell ye at all, 
at all?” 

A dreadful thought rushed through my 
brain, and staggering against the gate, I 
could hardly find eourage to say— 

“Speak woman ! 

“My wife is dead—I see it in your 
eyes!’’ 

“Alas, no! 

“Would to Heaven 'twasthrue for your 
honor!” 

“What dreadful thing am I about to 
hear?” I groaned, 

Then by degrees I gathered from the 
weeping woman that my wife had deserted 
me—left ine forever. 

That very morning a gentleman bad dri- 
ven agig tuthe door, and my wife, who 
had evidentiy expected him, had been as- 
sisted to the vacant seat by the stranger’s 
side, and away they went. 

We entered the cottage. 

At any other time I suppose the intelli- 

ence of which she was the bearer would 
fave aunoyed ine exceedingly ; but, in the 
frame of mind I then was, no mistortune 
could have had much eftect upon me. 

Accordingly, when the good woman,with 
the longest of taces, informed ine that my 
borse had broken loose from the tree to 
which I bad secured him, and was already 
on his way bome, I calmly replied that it 
was of no consequence, and expressed ny 
deterinination of walking hoine. 

Then,after taking a last fond look around 
the room, I turned and fied froin the 
house. 

Never for a moment losing sight of the 
dark cloud that had risen in the azure sky 
of ny happiness, I plodded briskly along 
the lonely couutry road, by degrees losing 
all consciousness of the outer world, so 
wholly did my soul become engrossed by 
painful reflections. 

I know not how long this mechanical 
sort of inotion was kept up—probably over 
ap hour. 

However, my reverie was at length put 
to dn end by the ringing sound of a horse's 
hoofs upon the bard, dry road. 

1 looked up sharply, and was surprised 
tosee my own dog-cart coming towards 
me, and driven by one of the servants. 

In an instant it occurred to me, for the 
first time,that they must have been uneasy 
at home when mytruant horse reached 
Ballybruft, which by the bye, isthe naine 
of our house. 

How could thay tell, lasked myself re- 
morselully, that the pride and hope of the 
O' Neils was not lying dead or wounded in 
some out-ol-the-way place, without a soul 
pow to stretch forth a kindly hand to help 
iin? 

The fifst words that greeted me as the 
vehicle drew up at iny side were—- 

“Thank Heaven, Mr. Dermot, I’ve found 
you alive !”’ 

“How are they at home, Scarry?’’ I 
demanded, as I sprang into the carriage, 
took hold of the reins, and turned the 
horse’s head in the direction of home. 

“Are they anxious about ine ?”’ 

“Anxious, is it? 

“Why, sir, it’s anear crazy they was 
whin Spiderleg rushed up the avenue all 
besineared with foam and dust,small blame 
to thim !”’ 

Scarry followed up these words with 
eager inquiries as to “how it all hap- 
pened?’’ 

I satisfied his curiosity, and in return he 
aggravated iny pangs of remorse by telling 
ine that mounted messengers had been 
despatched in all directions in search of 
me. 

Weary and sad at heart, I was at last de- 

ited on the steps leading tothe ancient 
ome of iny forefathers. 

My mother immet ine at the door, and re- 
ceived me in her arins as one arisen from 
the dead. 

Betore I had proceeded half way across 
the fall, the whole household, servants in- 
cluded, had gathered around me,as though 
1 were some strange animal escaped from 
the menagerie. 

“Don’t go in there, Dermot,” cried my 
mother, as I was moving half-bewildered 
trom the fuss, towards the coinmon sitting 
room of the family. 

“She is there.” 

“She !’’ I muttered stupidly. 

**‘What’s that ?”’ 

“Oh, dear, I torgotto tell you,” said 
my mother, leading the way into a back 
parlor. 

“The strangest thing, 

jected Kate. 
_ “Some time after you went out this morn- 
ing, ny dear,” proceeded my mother, 
*“*Lily’s governess @rrived. 

Here she lowered her voice, and glanced 


aADPrebensivelyv at e door 

‘She appeare e 
Sort of perso Hut I hougt be 
for her position 

“Well, all went sasisfactorily for some 
time. 

“At length—could you believe it, Der- 
inot ’—we discovered that the governess is 


a raving maniac! 
“‘We were first warned of Miss Bell’s 
dreadful malady,” continued my mother 
“when your horrible horse tore past the 
Window. 
“Ob, the awful shriek she uttered ! 
‘ How it echoed through tne house! 


Derinot!"’ inter- | 
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‘“**Madam ! madam!’ she then cried, fall- 
ing at pf feet, ‘behoid the wretch mur- 
deress of your son—my husband !’ 

“Then the poor creature commenced to 
wes aud in & manner frightful to be- 

AS my mother pronounced her last 
words, I started trom the chair upon which 
I bad sank a few seconds before, and, with 
awild, throlbing hedrt, rushed from the 
rooin, overturning everything that came in 


<= og od 
ly wildered relatives gave instant 
chase, thinking, no doubt, that another 
inaniac was under their roof. 

Swiltly L made for the sitting-room before 
mentioned, and, dashing open the door, 
made an unceremonious entrance. 





—— -_< 


Good heavens! could I believe my 
eyes? 
There betore me, reclining upon a sofa, 


her eyes closed, her face deadly pale, was 
tiny beautiful young wife. 

“Fanny!” I cried, in a transport of joy, 
falling upon my knees before the sofa. 

Instantly the eyelids of the supposed 
maniac unclosed, and a pair of great brown 
oyes nade their appearance. . 

“Dermot, my husband [” 

I remembered no more, tor—ridiqulous 
fact— ] fainted, and, as I atterwards learnt 
—poor Fanny followed my unmanly ex- 
ample. . 

7. a * ee * ” 

When next I recovered consciousness, I 
was in my own bed, 

I could hardly believe it possible, when 
I was told that I had suffered fever, and for 
that day I had hovered between life and 
death. 

But the crisis was now passed, and I was 
pronounced out of danger. 

Long before iny recovery to health, my 
wife had won the hearts of every one in the 
house, even as she had won inine. 

One lovely morning, during my conva- 
lescence, Fanny and I were sitting in the 
sunshine before the house, when the fol- 
lowing conversation took place between 
us :— 

“Fanny, who was the gentleman that 
drove you away from Vine Cottage that 
morning ?”’ 

“Still jealous?” she returned archly. 

“Jealous, indeed!’ I replied indignantly 
though I felt myself reddening guiltily. 

‘*You know very well I am fesapebte of 
such a feeling.” 

“Well, then,dear, it was your father’s 
steward.”’ 

‘My father’s steward!” I 
breathing more freely. 

**Ah, to be sure. 

‘“*T see it all now! 

‘What a blind idiot I have been ! 

“But, Fanny,”’ I continued, “why did 
you not tell me that you intended answer- 
ing wy mother’s advertiseinent for a gov- 
erness?’’ 

“Simply becaus9 I knew you, who are 
80 very wise, would consider iny pian im- 
practicable. 

“Of course, I gave you credit for enough 
common senso totreatine asa stranger 
when I should be presented to you in your 
father’s house as a governess.”’ 

It is almost needless to say thatI was 
satisfied with her explanation, and thata 
happier couple cannot be found in all the 
country round. 

—- +—— 2 ~<a 

THE GIFT OF SILENCE.—There are times, 
even in the best-regulated fainilies, that 
silence is a wonderful peace-inaker. 

In certain moods of mind and body one 
may be wrought to frenzy by words and 
suggestions that in other moods would 
have no such effect. 

When one is hungry, or tired, or sleepy, 
or sick, he cannot take the same views that 
he does when full-fed, fresh and vigorous 
in health. 

If he can make due allowance for this 
inevitable state of things in himself and in 
those around him, and restrain his words, 
govern his tones, control his manners, he 
nay averta deal of trouble. 

An impulsive word is sometimes as 2 
spark to powder. 

We are careful to keep flame from pow- 
der nade of saltpetre and sulphur, and 
should we not be equally caretul to pre- 
vent social and domestic explosions ? 

Some people are so constituted that in 
certain mo%ds they will say disagreeable 
things, “ae because they feel like it. 

If the coinbustible stuff about therm is 
wet with the cool waters of silence it will 


repeated, 





prevented. 

It is mere crue)ty to take advantage of a 
fretful child and tease and aggravate and 
torment bim, “for the fun of it.” 

And yet some families tolerate this spe- 
cies of amusement. 
| How many words are best left unsaid! 

} 





Why should we drop caustic reinarks 
that can only burn and rank'e and corrode 
in the hearts they touch ? 

Why should we return railing tor rail- 
ing ? 

Why should we 
harshness ? 


meet pétulance with 


Let us never forget that a soft answer 
iros away wratb M.S. 
———D- 2 tee 

187% 
‘ tie — 
an ar icated physicia i arm not 
| in pr actice, Dut ain my S018 family physi- 
cian,and advise in many chronic cases. 


Over a year ago I recornmended 


our Hop 
| Bitters to my invalid wife, who 
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New Publications. 
The coming holiday season promises to be 
unusually rich in books for young folks, 
and several of exceptional beauty and ex- 
cellence have slened made their appear- 
ance. One of these is *Whys and Where- 
fors,”’ which in the shape of a very enter- 
taining story, tells all about a great many 
problems that are constantiy presenting 
themselves to young minds. It treats of 
natural phenomena, physics, the sky and its 
mysteries, the stars, the woods,the streains, 
natural laws and anumber of other sub- 
jects about which it is highly useful as well 
as pleasant to know. And the best of it all 
is, these things are told in a way that makes 
the book read like a most romantic®story. 
Alinost every page contains a splendid 
icture and aleguther the book isa perfect 
nanza of richness for young readers. 
Lippinoott & Co., Publishers. Price $2.00 
T. B. Peterson & Brothers,the Eminent 
Publishers, of this city, have in press, and 
will shortly publish the following bright 
and clever novels, “Two Kisses,’ a bright 
and snappy love story, by* Hawley Simart. 
“Erring, Yet Noble,” by Isaac G. Reed,Jr. 
enn Riana Ballads,” a new and 
complete edition, by Charles G. Leland. 
“The Wife of Monte-Cristo,” being the con- 
tinuation of Alexander Dumas inaster- 
piece, “The Count of Monte-Cristo.”” ‘The 
Son of Monte-Cristo,” being the sequel to 
“The Wife of Monte-Cristo.”” “The Con- 
fessions of an Abbe,” by Louis Ulbach. 
“The Joys of Lite,’ (La Joie de Vivre,) by 
Emile Zola. Manon Lescaut,’’ by the Abbe 
Prevost, an Intense Love Story, “A Young 
Girt’s Romance," a Captivating Love Story, 
by Ernest Daudet. “(renevieve’s Victory,” 
by Henry Greville. “The Woman of Sil- 
ver,”’ by Hector Malot. ‘Ihe Lawrence 
Reciter,”’ by Pinlip Lawrence, Professor of 
Elocution, price 50 cents. “‘Petersons’ Coin 
Book,’’ a Manual of the Coins of the 
World,a new Edition in Paper Cover, 
Large Folio. Price $1.00. Always in the 
lead to cater to the wants of the reading 
public, T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., announce above a list of 
forthcoming books that will be sure to 
please all tastes, comprising as they do the 
choice books by sone of the best American 
and Foreign writers. ‘Their new Catalogue 
will be sent to any address if written 
for. Address all Ordace and Communica- 
tions to TT. B. Peterson & Brothers, 
on and Booksellers, Philadelphia, 
"a, 
MAGAZINES. 


The North American Review for October 
presents a most attractive table of contents. 
Senator N. P. Hill writes of, Gold and Sil- 
ver as Standards of Value. In, Some As- 
pects of Democracy in England, A.V. Dicey 
mmaks clear to the American reader how it 
is that deinvcracy, or, in other words, p:b- 
lic opinion,. absolutely controls the action 
of the governinent. Under the title of Co- 
operative Distribution, the Rev. Dr. R. He- 
ber Newton gives as instructive historical 


o! co-operative merchandizing in the United 
States during the past fifty years. Prof.W, 
Boyd Dawkins writes of, Early Man in 
America. The possibility of Astronoinical 
Collisions, whether of the fixed stars with 
one another, or of comets with the sun, the 
earth, or'the other planets, is considered by 
C. A. Young. Moncure D, Conway dis- 
courses learnedly, and at the saine time 
inost entertainingly upon the Saint Patrick 
Myth. Van Buren Denslow, has an article 





on Bourd of Trade Morality. Frederico Har- 
rison contributes an articie, invaluable to | 
the historical student, on Histories of the 
French Revolution. Finally, the Rev. EF. 
Kk. Hale presents an inventory of the vol- | 
ume and distribution of Local Forces in | 
the United States. Published at 30 Lafa- 
yette Place, New York. %5.00a year, 50 
@ents a nuinber. 

In the way of «a good, bright entertain- 
ing, and at the same titne uselul tiayazine, 
for young people, more particularly boys 
perhaps, we know of nothing so good as 
“Mastery.”’ Every issues tilled from cov- 
er tocover with point and instruction of 
the highest interest and value to the young. 
Boys with smart head or hands will tind no 
end of good aim g in its pages. 7 cents per 
copy. Published at \42 Broadway N. Y. 

When ticks Illustrated 


we #ay that 


we inean, it cannot be better. The seasons 
ot blooms may come and go. but the excel- 
lenco of its pages knows no fading. The 
October nutnber teeins with points of in- 
terest to all lovers of flowers. James Vick, 
Rochester, New York. $1.25 per year. 
The new English Illustrated Maginzine, 
published by Macmillan &Co., which is! 
designed to carry out the lines laid by the 
leading American inonthiie#, comes punct- 
ual to its date of October, and with a most 
attractive table of contents. Professeur 
Huxley begins a series on “Oysters and the 
Oyster Question.”’ F. W. Maitiand writer 
on “From the Law Courts tothe New,” and 





Mr. J. Cotnyns Carr, deals with ‘‘Rossetti's 
Infinence in Art The illustrations of t 
aller papers Ww the first tr } 

nanny x ner readers 
A con @ Od Me sa a* 
articies by ieading auti ‘a 


quettes, Dy Swinburne I 


Home, by Grant Allen, etc. There are also 
serials begun by Williain Blacls, and Char- 
lotte, M. Yonge. There are plenty of illus- 
tratious in the number done In a good style 
of art. The price per number is six pence. 
The London Atheneum says that “in con- 
sequence of the orders received, Messrs. 
Maciniilan & Co., have found it necessary 
tc print 150,000 copics of the first num- 
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DR. RADWAY’S 


SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT. 


The Great Bicod Purifier. 
FOR THE CURE OF CHRONIC DISEASE. 
SCROFULOUS OR SYPHILITIC, HEREDI- 
TARY OR CONTAGIOUS, 


ng Hecke Oy em pcan open 


ry ( 
r] anny 
Water rast, nite Se —* famort A Goat 
r 
Dropey, ‘Bronchitis, Consum ptioca, 
For the cure of 


SKIN DISEASES, 
pi wa Cg al ls 


solv is all remedial nts. It fies the 
fe gee health and vigor: eeat shia and 
beautiful complexion secured to all. 


Liver Compiaints, Etc., 


Not only does the Gescapartitien © excel all 
dial ts In the core of Chronic Jous, 
Constitutional aad Skin Diseases, but it is the only 
positive cure for 
Kidney and Bladder Complaints 


Urinary and Womb Diseases, Gravel, Diabetes, 
Dropsy, Stoppage of Water, Incontineme¢ of Uzine, 
Bright's Disease, Albuminuria, and ip all cases where 
there are brick-dust deposits, or the water is thick, 
cloudy or mixed with substances like the white of an 
egg, or threads like white silk, or there ts a morbid, 
dark, bilious appearance and white bone-dust depos- 
its, and where there isa pricking, burning sensation 
when passing water, and pain in the small of the back 
and alung the loins, 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 

One bottle contains more of the active princi 

medicine than any other 


\e en in 
Teaspoontul Doses, while aire five or six 
times as much, One Per hetéle. 


RRR. 
RADWAY'S READY RELIEF. 


The Cheapest and Best Medi- 
cine for Family Use in 
the World. 


COUGHS, COLDS, INF AMMATIONS, FEVER AND 
AGUE CURED AND PREVENTED, 


DR. RADWAY'S READY RELIEF. 


RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, DIPHTHERIA, 
INFLUENZA, SORE THROAT, DIFFI- 
CULT BREATHING, 


RELIEVED IN A FEW MINUTES 
By Radways’ Ready Relief. 


MALARIA 


IN ITS VARIOUS FORMS, 


FEVER AND ACUE. 


ot 





There is not a remedial agent in the world that wih 
cure Fever and Ague, and all other Malarious, Bili- 
ous, Scarlet, Typhoid, Yellow and other fevers, (aided 
Wy, RADWAY'S Fits} ao quick as RADWAY'S ADT 

ELIEF. 

Louseness, Diarrhaa, or painful discharges from 
the bowels are stopped in fifteen or twenty minutes 
by taking Hadway's Ready Relief. No congestion or 
inflammation, no weakness or lassitude, will follow 
the use of the KR, KR, Relief. 


ACHES AND PAINS. 


For headache, whether sick or nervous, toothache, 
neural nervousness and Rocgeecsnens, rheuma- 
tism, lumbago, pains and weakness in the back, 
spine, or kidneys: pains around the liver, pleurisy, 
swelling of the joints, pains tn the bowels, heart- 
burn and pains of all kinds, Radway's meaty Relief 
will »fford immediate ease, and Its continued ase for 
a few days effect a permanent cure.. Price, cents. 


RADWAY'S REGULATING PILLS 


Perfect Purgative, Soothing Aperi- 
ent, Act Without Pain, Always 
Reliable, and Natural in 
Their Operations. 


A VEGETABLE SUBSTITUTE POR CALOMEL. 


Perfectly Tasteless, he paey oontes wa aweet 
yurge, regulate, pu cleanse, and stren a. 
UX IDWAY'S PILLS for the cure of all disorders of 
the Stomach, Liver, Bowel menere, Bladder, Ner- 
vous Diseases, Headache, Constipation, Costiveness, 
Indigestion, Dyspe ysia, Biliousness, Fever, In. flam- 
mation of the Bowels, Piles, and all derangements of 
the Interval Viseera. Purely vegetable, containing 
no mercury, minerals or deleterious drugs. 

Beg Observe the following symptoms resaiting from 
Diseases of the Digestive Organs: Constipation, In- 
ward Piles, Fulness of the Blood inthe Head, Acid- 
ity of the Stomach, Nausea, Heartburn, Disgust of 
Food, Fulnese or Weight in the Stomach, Sour Eruc- 
tations, Baking or Fluttering at the Heart, Choking 
or Suffocating Sensations when in a lying posture, 
Dimness of Fiston Dots or Webs before the Sight, 
Fever and Dull Pain in the Head, Deficiency of Pers- 

iration, Yellowness of the Skin and Eyes, Pain in 
Pre Side, Chest, Limbs, and Sudden Flushes of Heat, 

urning in the Flesh. 
= tow dees of RADWAY’S PILLS will free the 
system of al] the above-named disorders. 


Price, 25 Cents Per Box. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 
READ “FALSE AND TRUE.” 
send a letter stamp to BADWAY & CO., Ne. 


Warren Street, New York. 
S@ loformation worth thousands will be sent to you. 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


Be sure and ask for Radway's, and see that the 
pame ‘‘Radway’’ ison what you Duy. 


NERVOUS: DEBILIT-Y 


Vital@Weakness and Prostration, from overwork 
fr inaiscretion, is radically and promptly cured by 


BUAPARITS RIMDIPATEN SPECS W. 
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(Dur Uoung Folks. which she carries, and finds a penny. 


THE CROSSING-SWEEPER. 





BY PIPKIN, 


TO, L ain't made as much as that, ‘cos 
I've only been on for about an hour, 
but I sball make more afore I've 

one. 

“People pays more for keeping their 
shoes from getting dirty than they will tor 
cleanin’ of ‘eu: when they are dirty.” 

“Yes, but then I don't see as what you 
do helps much to keep ‘ein clean. 

“ "Taint as though you took a real inuddy 
crossin’ where there wasn't no cart as caine 
round to sweep the atreets. 

“The parish is what does your work, and 
you only keeps abroom for a sign, and 
scratches the road with it when anybody's 
a-lookin’, 

“However, the more mud you don't 
sweep away the more boots come to me to 


| ner he is twopence richer,for another penay 
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And she stops and opens a little bag 


But Tim knows his business. 

He doesn’t rush forward and make agrab 
at the penny. 

Hie does not even hold out his dirty 
hand. 

He steps back, and stands waiting quite 
patiently with a comical look of persuasion 
on his face. 

The lady holds out apenny, and Tim 
comes forward quite slowly and hold out 
his hand, making a bow that brings his 
— alinost down to the patch on his 

nee. 

Then the lady asks him sotne questions, 
and he replies with a sinile. 

They have quite a conversation to- 
wether. . 

By the time Tim comes back to the ocor- 


has been found for bitn. 

“What did she say to you ?”’ asked Dick, 
the shoeblack. 

“Oh, asked me if I went to school, which 
1 said I did when I could--an’ that’s true; 
but pot to the Board School. 





be cleaned, p'r'aps, 80 «nothink'’s lost be- 
tween us."’ 

This was a funny conversation to over- 
hear as one stood at the corner of a pleas 
ant street putting down my umbrella 
after a smart shower of bright spring 
rain. 

At first it might have seemed as though | 
the two boys were working ina partnership, 
and that the sweeper was ready to givea 
sly touch with his muddy broom to the 
boots of anybody who dia not give hima 
penny as they crossed the road froim the | 
corner where the omnibus set down pas- 
seers, 

This would have been more dishonest than | 
sweeping a crossing that required = no 
sweeping, as an excuse for begying for | 
pence, 

I daresay young Tim Doolan doesn’t 
think it dishonest. 

You can see see by his face that he has 
not the look of a bad boy, but he is very 
ignorant, has never been taught much at 
the ragyed school, and cannot be catyht by 
the Board School visitors, and taken off to 
learn to read and write. 

As toa home, poor litthe Tiin Doolan has | 
no hone. 

Hid father disappeared from the court in 
Bermondsey where they used to live, vears 
ayo, his nother, who sometimes earns a 
shilling ortwo in the Borough Market, 
spends most of ber earnings in drink, and 
is nearly always quarrelling with her 
neighbors, 

Hiow does poor Tin live then? vou will | 
ask. 

Suppose we let him tell his own story, as 
he stands here, a funny-looking tigure, 
dressed in a suit of clothes that must along 
tise aye have belor ged to alittle man,and 
are sull so mueh too large for Tito, that the | 
trousers are tucked up almost to the patch- 
ed knees, and the arms of the tattered tail 
coat have been cut short to allow hit to | 
get his hands outside them, and clateh the 
handle of the rough broom with which he | 
“seratches the road,’ a8 his triend the shoe- | 
black saves. 

“Me? 

“Oh, I don’t live nowhere partickler, ex- 
cep when mother’s at home, 

“T haven't got nowhere else to go but 
Blueman’s Court, by the tan-yard. 

“If 1 was bigger, per’aps 1 might geta 
job of work at the tan-yard. 

‘“Mostiy in the summer | sleep out, becos 
of course [ gofdown to the Derby downs at 
Epsom on the race-day,, aud earns good 
money wot with turnin’ cartwheels in the 
road for coppers. 

**Look here, sir ft” 

And Yim balances himself on his broom, 
flings bis heels upin the air, and curves 
over sideways, coming down on his feet 
on the other side, and all his rags) seeming 
as if they would thy off of lim. 

‘That's what I does on the road leadin’ 
te Epsom when T take tiny broom. 

“But if not, why 1 turn cart-wheels on | 
my hands. 

“] went down one year to pick up sticks 
for a man as keeps a Aunt Sally an’ a co- 
ker-nut shy. . 

“But | was too little, they said, . becos I | 
couldn't belp crying a bit when the sticks | 
caught me on the leys,as some of the fellers | 
that shied tried to make ‘em do. 

“DoT turn cart-wheels on my = cross- 
in’? . 

“No, I should think not. 

“The way is when vou see somebody 
vounin’ to begin sweeping like mad, right 
and lef, so as you yet tothe curbstone, | 
while yer making of a bow with your 
band, just as the party comin’ along is 
goin’ to step in the road. 

“Here comes a lady, sir— I'll 
you.” ‘ ; : 

A pleasant looking lady is approaching, 
and about to cross the street, and aliost 
before 1 can look round, Tim Doolan is in 
the iniddle of the roadway flourishing bis 
broom with such vigor, that we would 
think he had been sent by the parish on 
purpose to clean a path for ber. 

The lady hasn'ta penny ready, and I 
fancy Tim will fail this time. 

But be contrives to koep just in front and 


show 


a litie on one side, Dut without touching 
her ad reRa. 

As be trots alonw be crouches Dbetore her 
in such a Way, tial his face seetmns to took 
up at ber frow under the band which he 


keeps to his foretead 

It is such a nice appealing face—for Tim 
is a pretty boy—that the lady can’t help 
looking at it, though it is a rather dirty 
one. 


Presently she says— . 
“What a very tiresome boy yon 
are !'’ 


|} Ine, 


| wide no brekfus’ nor yet dinner, an’ I've 


| like this. 


| toschool and to learn something better 


| workus ‘cos they know mother, and she 


' now he’s aboard the ‘Go-liar,’ and right 


' Children of the Street—a home for desti- 


} as they have money to Keep poor children, 
'andtoteach theimn, the managers do not 
, turn away any who are friendless and 


“The Board School ain't tor them like 
“It's too respectabie, and it don’t pur- 


got to find vittles and lodgin’ for myselt,so 
I don’t belong nowhere partickler ; and 
the Board beadle he don’t zet hold o’ me, 
nor yet plenty more, I ca_, tell you.”’ 

It isn’t pleasant to hear Tim lan talk 


“Well, Tim. but wouldn’t you like to go 


than pretending to sweep crossings?’’ I 
asked. ° 
“I should rather think 1 should, sir, 
’apeciaily if 1 could get a v'yge to 
Sea, 
“You see, sir, they won't keep me at the 


won't goin, or elise I'd ‘a’ been on board 
the “Go-liar’ (be meant ‘Goliath’) ship, 
where they takes the parish boys. know 
one of ‘etn. 

“Ee went to the workus when his father 
was chucked out of a upper floor varehouse 
in Tooley street, and broke his neck; and 


down the river, and soon he expects to go 
a reg‘lar voy’ge to somewhere’s.”’ 

“Tim, would you go to school and stay 
there long enough to be sent on board 
another ship like the ‘Goliath,’ along with 
about sixty other boys,and be taughta 
trade as well as to be a sailor?” 

“Only just try me; but you’re not likely 
to give mea chance.” 

“Yes, Tim, if you'll meet ne to-morrow 
at the place that I will write on this card, I 
think Lean promise you something shall 
be doue, and we tnay make you a tailor as 
well as a Sailor, and perhaps a sail-maker, 
too,’ 

Attwelve o'clock next day I see Tim 
without his broom, and with his face and 
hands as clean as a washing in one of the 
fountains in ‘Tratalgar Square, and drying 
them on his cap, can make them, waiting 
for me in Queen street, near Holborn. 

Thereis a home there; a Home for the 


titute and homeless bovs—where, so long 


lost. 

They did not turn away Tim Doolan. 

A month afterwards I saw him in a com- 
fortable jacket and trousers and stout shoes, 
helping to cook the beef and potatoes and 
pudding, for adinner at which the boys 
and girls from other homes were to 
present. 


The last time I saw him he was standing 
in the shrouds of a great ship moored in the 
river at Greenhithe. 

lie was bigyer, stronger, stouter, and 
dressed in blue trousers and = serge 
shirt. 

‘The name of the ship wasthe ‘Arethusa,’ 
and Tin was one of the dozen boys who 
had wou prizes at the ship school, 

But our little triend had done more than 
that. 

He had become an expert swiminer, and 
had jumped overboard alter one of the 
shipiuates who feli out of a boat. 

‘Tim dived after him, and brought him 
up from under the boat, and then swam 
with him till he could get hold of a rope 
that was thrown to him. 

lor this act of courage Titn has a silver 
inedal, which he wears outside his blue 
shirt. 

There he is—his eyes twinkling with 
fun and good humor—as he and his com- 
Fenions, sixty of them together, see our 
sieamer coming—and aH sing together. 

I hope none of the:in will have to fight, 
except against idleness and falsehood, and 
cowardice and meanness. 

For those are the enemies who are always 
80 ready to injure and destroy, notonly the 
litthe ones of the street, but every child | 
and man and woman who is not ready to | 
take a true brave part in the world. 


- ——_— oO fp —-- | 
| 
| 





Proof Everywhere. 
Ifany invalid or sick person has the 
least doubt of the power and efficacy of Hop 
Bitters to cure them, they can find cases | 


exactiy like their own, in their own neigh- | 
borhood, with proof positive that they can 
be easily and per:manentiy oured at a tri- | 


fling cost—or ask your druggist or physi- 
cian. 
GREENWICH, Feb. 11, 1880. 
Hop Bitter Co.—Sins—I was given up 
| by the doctors to die of scrofula consump- | 
tion, Two bottlesof your Bitters cured 
me. 
i LEROY BREW SR. 
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j —beyond the walls of 


HER FAREWELL. 





BY HENRY FRITH. 





N the garret of a house in one of the 
bye-streets of Paris, a nan and a woman 
were conversing earnestly. 

It was at the time of the Great Revolu- 
tion, when a thrill of horror vibrated 
through the whole world at the doin of 
the terrible inen who had institu the 
Reign of Terror, when virtue—especially 
if allied to high birth—was a sure passport 
to the scaffold. ° 

The man was a handsome fellow, about 
thirty, with an uniistakeably aristecra- 
tic air, and a form well-knit and power- 
ful. 

The wotnan, who was bugging a baby to 
her breast, was sone seven years his junior, 
with a beautiful and gentle Jace, which was 
now clouded bv the shadow of unmistaka- 
ble sorrow. ; 

The man was rapidiy discarding his 
aristocratic attire for that of a work- 
man. 

While he was thus engaged, a rapid con- | 
versation was carried on in an under- | 
tone. a 

“Hasten, Armand,” said the woman. 

“Pierre Degrois will be herein a minute, 
and he will be impatient. 

“He is grateful to. you,and will save 
you. 

‘‘But his heart is not in his work. 

‘‘He hates the aristocrats, and the slight- 
est rebuff might turn bim from his | 
duty.”’ 

‘True, 
band. 

“I will not delay. 

“Tt takes long to make myself seem one 
of these brutes. 

“Oh! dear wife! my heart oleeds at the 
idea of this parting. 

‘But 1 have taith in the One above, who 
will give me strength to fight my way to 
safety, and bring you to ine again. 

“Tell ine again of our rendezvous, 80 
that I may be sure that you will not tor- 

et.”’ 
7 “In the wood at Lambray—near the Con- 
vent of St. Michel, in Brittany,’”’ said Krn- 
estine. 

“Can I ever forget it, since it was there 
we ay our troth !”’ 

‘When I leave you, dear one,”’ said Ar- 
mand de Montresset, as he gave the finish- 
ing touches to his disguise,’’ renain here a 
while, lest you should excite suspicion ; 
and then, Heaven guide your footsteps to 
me, 

‘Ha! here is Pierre!" i 

A loud and almost angry Knock it was to 
which Ernestine opened the door, and the 
man who entered was evidently not in the 
best of humors. 

He was a short, thickset man, about five- 
and-twenty, bullet-headed, and rugged of 
beard, and wearing the inevitable red cap 
over his bristly hair. 

He serowled atthe pair as he strode 
in. : 

“You are over your time, citizen,’’ he 
said, addressing Count Armand. 

“You are not going to the King’s recep- 
tion,or the Queen's ball, that you need take 
such pains with your toilet. 

“Hal ha! 

. ‘Madame Guillotine hag disposed of such 
fripperies.”’ 

An angry reply was about to burst from 
the lipsof the young count; but an§ap- 

aling look from his wife refrained 

1b. 

“You see, citizen,’’ he said with an il! 
ni “that Tam not used to this style of 

ress, and it takes me longer than custom- 
ary to jut it on. 

“Buy, Lam ready now. 

“Adieu, Ernestine, till we meet 
again !’’ 

He spoke in a brave, cool voice, that he 
inight instil: nto her beart some of his own 
strong nature. 

But it was in vain. 

All the horrors they had passed through, 
Since Art.and’s rame had been placed 
aniong the proscribed, paled before this one 





Ernestine,’’ replied her hus- 





terror—this terror of parting, the firat time 
in their lives. 

She flung herself with a wild sob into his 
arms. 

“Oh! Armand !”’ she cried, “how can I 

part from you?” 
_ “Courage, darling,’ cried her husband | 
in a voice which, in spite of all his efforts, 
trembled with the force of bisemotion, | 
**’tis but for a time. 

“‘Remeinber you part from me _ to save 
my life, and the lite of this chila of ours— 
this solitary pledge of our affection. 

‘Courage then, I say; and be assured 
that with Hedven's aid we shall meet 
again.” 

Then, with a last pressure of mother and 
child to his breast, with kisses rained upon 
the upturned faces uf both, he tore bimselt | 
from her embrace. 

The workman had looked on at this scene 
with a scowl of envy and hate ;and now as 
Count Armand released himself from 
his loved one’s clinging arm, he said— 

“Time is up, citizen. 

“I cannot risk my head for an aristo- 
orat. 

“T have need of it a while ye to compass 
the fall of some more of the enemies ot ‘our 
country . 

*Cotmne,”’ 

He led the way to the door, and Armand 
followed him, while Ernestine, pressin 
ber child to her bosom in an agony of grief, 
aank helpless on the floor—on her knees— 
to pour out pravers to Him above for the 
salety of the one she loved ! 

“When Citizen Dufour (for such is your | 


Paris,” said Pierre 


busband’s name now, madame) is in safety | Dr. Buil’s Cough Syrup and will take no 
Price, & 


ee 





| Weather-beaten inan 


————— 
Degrois, ashe paused ere osed 
door, — — and tell Aan Se 

But words fell on heed 
ears. bai ing 

The ughts of Ernestine 
——_ 4 Carell ealmaad 

And so Armand de Montresset, reamed 
asa workman witb bis air rough o- bis 
skin darkened,and the red cap on bis head 
descended the creaking stairs, and passed 
out into the street, which was filled now 
with a bowling, maddened th . 

One moment he hesitated to join the ter. 
rible ranks. 

Then stepping in among them with Pi 
Degrois, he found himself whirled — 
towards the Place de la Greve, the scene & 
so many terrible executions. 


The tine whieh elapsed between 
rture of her huaLand and the Boe 
*jerre seemed an age to Ernestine de Mon. 
tresset. 

She spent it on her knees or crou 
on the a with her little child ; tiene 
of the happy days gone by. 

She was anxious for and vet dreaded the 
retarn of Pierre Degrois, with news of her 
husband's safety ; for although Armand 
had saved his life, and Pierre had sworn to 
save his in return—there was something in 
the man’s looks that made her heart thrill 


| with dread. 


At last there was a knock at the door,and 
as she sprang up, Pierre entered, 

‘*He is safe,’’ said he in a sullen voice 
“*T have seen hitn through the barrier. , 

“He is driving a team of oxen to 
Auteuil. 

“If he is brave and has good sense, all is 
well.” 

“(Heaven bless you for this, Pierre De- 
grois,’’ cried the young wife througt her 
sobs. 

“Keep your blessings for others who like 
thein,”’ replied the man. 

“IT want something more 
tial. 

‘Do you think I have aided him to es 
cape for his sake? 

“No. It is for yours, 

‘Aristocrats find France a dangerous 
country just now. 

‘“‘When he is dead, or has fled to another 
land, and is no longer a French citizen, I 
shall claim my reward—vourself. 

**Meanwhile, I will watch, be assured !”’ 

And with this abrupt avowal he turned 
and quitted the room. 

His words, though brief, were enough for 
Ernestine. 

She knew to the full their sinister mean- 
ing, and at once coMmenced preparations 
for departure. 

‘He is safely on his way,’’ she murmur- 
ed, as she quickly prepared herself and lit- 
tle one for —— 

“*T will follow. 

“There can be no good in delay. 

“At the Foundling Hospital they will 
care for ny baby. 

**When days are brighter, I and Armand 
ean reclaim him, 

“We shall know him by the heart and 
cross which is inarked upon his arm. 

“Ah ! Arinand, Armand! Heaven speed 
you!” 

She paused at the door to listen, ere 
~he descended the stairs, lest Pierre De- 
grois should be lurking there. 

But no. 

All was still, and quietly descending,sbe 
soon found herself in the cold street, which 
was now darkened by the deepening twi- 
light. 

One frightened glance she cast round,and 
then, clutching her babe to her bosom, she 
hastened in the direction of the Foundling 
Hospital. 

She had disguised herself in the garb of 
one of the lowest classes; and so, as she 
hurried on, she was taken no notice of by 
the passers by. 

Arrived atthe building, into which so 
many innocent little ones have been sent 
by despairing, hopeless, or cruel mothers, 
she quickly rang the bell. 

The bell once rung, the window in the 
wall of the Foundling opened, and a_bas- 
ket appeared to receive the little one. 

One rapturous kiss; one prayer; and 
then the babe, consigned to its strange pro- 
tectors, was placed in the receptacle; the 


substan- 


_ bell was rung, and it disappeared from 


view. 
The mother would have paused to pray; 


| but a loud roar of voices came rolling to- 


wards her, and she fled. 
Six months after,a woman, pale and 


| cireworn, Sat weeping in the wood near 


the Convent of St. Michel. : 

Ernestine had struggled there with diffi- 
culty, afier a long and painful walk from 
Paris. 

Suddenly a hand was placed upon her 
shoulder, and, looking up, she saw & 
neeling at her 
side. 

One glance was sufficient—it was Ar- 
mand. His tale was soon told. 

He had made his way in safety to St. 
Michel,and, sure of her love and the mercy 
of Heaven, hed remained there until such 
time as it pleased providence to restore her 
to him. 

“And now, dear one,” he said, g “I am re- 
warded. 

“Every evening at the appointed bour I 
have visited this spot ; and,now that I have 
found you, tiny treasure, I have good news 
to teil. ° 

“The Reign of Terror is over, and we can 
return to Paris to claim our little trea- 
sure.” 

ee _— 

Tom, Dick and Harry are now a ring 
with their Grandfather's recipes for Coughs, 
etc. and seeking a fortune through adver- 
tising, but tae people know the value of 


Other. 
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THE SPIRITS OF FLOWERS. 
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We are the gdardian spirits of flowers, 
And to us belongs the care 

To watch through the pleasant summer hours 
O°er the flow’ rets fresh and fair; 

To open their leaves when the morning sun 
Peers over the ea-tern trees, 

And to close them again when day is done, 
In dread of the chilly breeze. 


With a gentle hand the dewy tear 
We brush from tlie cheek of the rose, 
And lift from the earth the lily fair 
Borne down by its fancied woes ; 
Then we nestle down by the violet biue, 
A word of fond love to speak, 
And dally awhile with the daisy, too, 
Till a blush manties on her cheek. 


Then we nectar quaff from the woodbine’s flower, 
And dance in the blue-bell’s shade, 

Or Hie asleep at the noontide hour 
In the primrose-scented glade: 

Then we flaunt awhile with the poppies gay, 
Where in scarlet pomp they dwell, 

Till warned of the coming close of day 
By whe pink-eyed pimpernel. 


Then we fly with haste to gather up 
Our charge for the coming night, 

Closing them all, from the butter-cup 
To the passion-flower bright. 

Then we fold our wings when our work is done, 
And sleep, .each sprite in his flower, 

Till the darting beams of the morning sun 
Awake us to life and power, 

ete ction 


HUMORS OF EXAMINATIONS. 





Sa rule college examinationsare not re- 
A garded by the outside world as_occa- 
sions on which a display of humor may be 
expected. But if exceptions prove the 
rule, then may examinations claim to af- 
forda very rich fund of ludicrous inci- 
dents. 

One of the frequent causes of humor at 
examinations is, of course, the ignorance ef 
students. 

A person was once asked to answer the 
question : 

‘‘Who was Esau ?’’ 

His reply was highly characteristic. 

“Fsau,’’ said he, ‘‘was a man who wrote 
tables, and who sold the copyright to a pub- 
lisher for a bottle of potash.”’ 

The Confusion of Esau and -£sop, of 
copyright and birvhright, and pottage and 
potash, isan example of humor of by ng 
means an unusual class. 

Another student was asked to give some 
account of Wolsey. His reply was very 
unique ; 

“Wolsey was a famous General who 
fought in the Crimean War, and who, after 
being decapitated several times, said to 
Cromwell: ‘Ah, if Ihad only served you 
as you have served me, I would not have 
been deserted in my old age.’ ”’ 

In an examination destined to test the 
general knowledge of young lads about to 
enter the ranks of professional student-life, 
a series of questions was put as tests of the 
reading of the candidates. The following 
were some of the replies obtained trom the 
aspiring youths: 

‘‘What was the Star Chamber ?”’ 

‘‘An astronomer’s room.”’ 

‘‘What was meant by the Year of Jubi- 
lee ?”’ 

‘‘Leap-year.’’ 

‘‘What was the Bronze Age ?”’ 

‘‘When the new pennies became current 
coin of the realm.’’ 

‘‘What are the ‘‘Letters of Junius?’ ”’ 

‘Letters written in the month of June.’ 

“What isthe Age of Reason ?”’ 

“The time that has elapsed since the per- 
son of that name was born.”’ 

Incidents of a highly ludicrous nature 
frequently occur in the examination ot pa- 
tients, both by doctors and students. A 


’ 


professor on one occasion was lecturing to | 


his class on the means of diagnosing dis- 


ease by the external appearance, face, and | 


other details of the patient. Expressing his 
beliet that a patient before the class afforded 
4n example of the practice in question, the 
professor said to the individual : 

“Ah, you are troubled with gout !”’ 

‘‘No,sir,’’ said the man ; ‘I've never had 
any such complaint.’’ 

“But,” said the professor, ‘‘your tather 
must have had gout.’’ 

NO, Sir “ : 


aS Line 


i ‘ 


verv strang , y teaas 
x ; j 


lass, ‘“‘T’m still convinced hat this 
man isa gouty subject. I see that his front 
teeth show all the characters which we are 
accustomed to note in gout.’’ 
‘Front teeth !’’ ejaculated the patient. 
‘*Yes,”’ retorted the professor; ‘‘I'm con- 
vinced my diagnosis is correct. You have 


gout, sir.’’ 


“Well, that beats everything,” replied 
the man; ‘‘t’s the first time I ever heard of 
false teeth having the gout! I've had this 
set for ten years !"’ 

The effect of this sally on the part of the 
patient upon the inquisitorial professor and 

is students may be better imagined than 
described. 4  —— 

There are examiners, and examiners, of 
course ; some stern, others mild and encour- 
raging ;some who try to discover what a 
student knows, and others whose aim ap- 
pears to be rather that of elucidating the 
ignorance of the candidates who appear be- 
fore them. But to the end of time there 
will be humor mixed with the grave con- 
cerns of testing knowledge, which is for 
bath sides a hard enough task. The stu- 
dent who, when asked by a stern examiner 
what he would recommend in order to pro- 
duce copious perspiration in a patient, re- 
plied, “‘I’d make him try to pass an exam- 
ination before you, sir |’’ had a keen sense 
of humor, which it isto be hoped the ex- 
aminer appreciated. His answer was ip 
keeping with the question which has been 
argued by us and by others, whether the 
whole subject of examinations, as at present 
conducted, should not be thoroughly over- 


hauled and revised. 
—> 2 ~< 


brains of old. 


Health is the vital principle of bliss. 
The Jess men think the more they talk. 


Love depends on the loving, and not on 
the loved, . 

Those wounds heal ill that men do give 
themselves, 

Write on your heart that every day is 
the best day in the year. 

Compliments cost nothing; 
people pay dearly for them. 

Spend a cent less than your net income, 
and you will al-vays be rich, 

A man has never to struggle more despe- 
rately than to overcome self, 

That is the bitterest of all—to wear the 
yoke of our own wrong-doing.. 

Look at the bright side. 
shine of a living faith Mm the heart. 

Death comes toa good man to relieve 
him; to a bad one to relieve society. 

A gracious word, opportunely uttered, is 
no trifle in the matter of happiness. 

Character is higher than intellect. A 
great soul will be strong to live as to think. 

To mourn a mischief that is dead and 
gone, isthe best way to draw new mischief gn. 

To overlook nothing in others is often a 
proof that we overlook a good deal in ourselves. 

Where a man has made a worm ot him- 
self, he cannot complain if he is trampled under 
foot. 

Four things come not back—the broken 
word, the sped arrow, the past life, and neglected op- 
portunity. 

To maintain a steady and unbroken 
mind, amidst all the shocks of the world, marks a 
great and noble spirit. 

The way to overcome a dislike which an- 
other may feel tuwards us, is to say some little kind 
word of him every day, 

Nothing can justify feelings of wrath, 
much less imprecations uttered by a Christian against 
any of the Lord's creatures, 

If the hopeful spirit, depends upon the 
happy disposition, every effort to cultivate and »re- 
serve the latter must directly tend to human welfare 
and the world’s advancement. 





yet many 


Keep the sun- 


you wish to be considered clever, you must pretend 


will give you credit for half of it. 

When one wishes to reform, everything 
does not become lovely in this unfriendly world, The 
first steps are usually the most dificult, aud the ear- 
| liest experience the moet disheartening. 

Innocence consists in the acknowledg 
ment that one knows nothing of truth, and can do 
| notliing of good from himself, but froin the Lord, It 
consists, the: efore, in being led by the Lord, and not 
by self. 

As in walking it is your greatest care not 
te run your foot upon a uail, or to tread awry and 
sprain your leg, so let it be inalljthe affairs of hu- 
man life, not to hurt your mind, or offend your 
judgment. 

We have, to a great extent, the power of 

Living by rule and obeying 
may seem very irksome to some 





prolonging our lives. 

natare’s simple laws 

people at first. but doing so svon becomes a babit, and 
| a blessed habit, and one that tends to happiness, 


mfort, a to bength of days 


ssant. as e more dignif 


and useful, at i death less terribie, 


Six things are requisite to create ‘‘a happy 
homne.’’ Integrity must be the architect, and tidi- 
ness the upholsterer. it mast be warmed by affec- 
tion, aud lighted ap by cheersulness; and industry 
must be the ventilator, renewing the atmosphere and 
bringing in fresh salubrity day by day:while over ali, 

| as 2 protecting glory and canopy, sething wtl) euffice 
| except the glory of God, 





No one is taken at his own estimate; so if | 


to be twice as cleveras you are, and then the world | 


Femininities. 


News Notes. 








A man in Connecticut has succeeded in 
making @ perfect artificial egg. We would like tosee 
the woman who can beat it. 

A Baltimore judge has decided that the 
Maryland law cannot restrain a woman's use of her 
favorite weapon—her tongue. 

London Truth makes the reckless asser- 
tion that 40 per ceut. of the cigarettes sold in the 
United States are smoked by women. 

A 8t. Louis girl ran away from home 
rather than learn music, She must have been listen- 
ing to the playing of some of the other giris, 

The German Empire has 7,719,382 wo- 
men who have been married, and of these 1, 90, 282 
are widows. 

There are 109 teachers in the public schools 
of Lawrence, Mass,, out of which number seven 
marry every year. 

“She Loves Him Still,’’ is the title of a 
recent novelette. she probably wants to do all the 
talking herself, 

The female mackerel, it is asserted, is 
decidedly fatter, sweeter, and much superior in 
flavor.to the male fish, and may be distinguished by 
the distinct dark line of the backbone, 

A Springfield, Mass., boy received this 
dispatch from his generous Holyoke girl the other 


day: ‘‘Joe, come up; lam fullof money, and will 
pay all expenses.*’ 
Life is full of compensations. The New 


York World says that the Princess of Wales will soon 
be too deaf to her the stories that are told about her 
wild husband. . 


A man named Darling lives in Baltimore, 
and when any one calle him, on the street, 
young lady within three blocks blushes and 
around, 


A young lady living in Port Jervis went 
toa barber-shop there last weck and had her bair, 
which was over a yard long, cut because it made her 
head ache, 


When a Camden man came home drunk, 
his wife didn't say a word, andthe next morning had 
a bottle of Congress water, which had been on tice, 
ready for him. 


Mrs. Homespun, who has a terrible time 
every morning to get her young brood out of their | 
beds, says she cannot understand why children are 
called the rising generation. 


A Miss Henderson, of Pierre, Dakota, 
is called ‘*the man-killer.’' The fourth man to 
whom she was engaged has died before the wed- 
ding. 


An Ohio county treasurer has embezzled 
8,000 andagirl. He doubtless took the money to 
support the girl with, which shows a great deal of 
prudent forethought. 


The Harvard ‘“‘annex’’ for women is emi- 
nently successful. Two ladies out of a class of five 
have become engaged ta thelr teachers, and another 
is permitting one of the young professors to swing 
on her father's gate. 


Tt takes twenty blows of a hammer in 
the hands of a woman to drive a tenpenny nail three 
inches, She misses the nail twice where she hits it 
once, How many biows does she strike in all, and 
how far can her voice be heard when she strikes her 
thumb? 


Here is a warning to girls whose mammas 
are given to coronet-hunting. We are assured that 
of the thirty-one marriages between titled Germans 
and American girlsall but one have resulted in 
abandonment, sepasation, divorce, or some other 
disaster. 


An Ohio dog came home the other day 
with every tooth In his head broken off at the gums, 
Shortly after he died, and, on being opened, a small 
boarding-house doughnut was found in his stomach. 
Excepting two or three small dents, the doughuut | 
was uninjured, 


Sergeant Bates, the great American flag 
carrier, is just now being made the subject of 
merous newspaper paragraphs not at all complimen- 
tary tohim, The strougest points made on Bates is 
that he vughtto stay athome and help Mre, Bates | 
support his family 


every 
leoks 





Romeo and J uliet are promenading, on 
a beautiful summer evening. Romeo, 
eyes to heaven, exclaims: "Wheat an 
spectacle! Look at those thousand stars 
kle!** ‘*Yes,** said Juliet. 
lanterns on the carriages,*’ 


A housekeeper, in whose house a pitcher 
has not been broken during the 20 yearsof her mar- 
ried Hfe, is one of Pottstown's boasts. Whether all- | 
metallic pitchers bave been used meanwhile, or 
whether there was a standing order agalust her 
‘*help’’ handling those useful vesseisy bas not been 
stated. 

A young man in the neighborhood of 
Windsor, 8. C., twenty lias ene | 
gaged nineteen different tines, thus nearly averag- 
ing an engagement for every year since he came into 
the world, He expects, however, itis fair to state, | 
that he will really ratify an engagement | 
becomes aged. 


ralsing his 
waiimirabie 
that spare 


‘they remind you of the 


years of age, been 


before he 


A Cleveland married man can heavily | 
discount Vennor as @ prognosticator. When the for- 
mer starts for home at one o'clock in the morning he 
always predictsa ‘*storm’’ within an hour, and never 


made a miss but once; and then he found his wife fast 


asleep when he reached home. Next morning 
deciared that she had been drugged 

A little boy called at the Sacramento, 

ta ,_ a la ‘ e ke B 
ne kk ¢ 

A few months since, when a train pa 
Fargo, 8 wealthy passenger was struck with adcinira- 
tion over the tender mannerin wihict a youug lady 
led her aged grandmother along a path near the tra 
Secking an introduction, the nan of wealth married 


her in a few weeks, and now every time a train pulls 
into that burgh et least half a dozen maidens ca 
seen trotting their grandmothers cp and down 


track. This story comes from s Fargo man. 


the 


Pet tawns are Florida tavorites. 
Nebraska has a town called Baseball. 


A beggar womaa of Helena, Mon., makes 

$20 a day. 
here are only 262,000 Indians in the 
United States, 

In New York City 100,000 children earn 
their own living. 

The English parcels post will not trans- 
mit live lobsters, 

A man at Fort Wayne has a two-headed 
black water snake, 

The District of Columbia has no law 
against miscegenation. 

Of the 1,300,000 people in New York city 
only 61,052 own real estate. 

Four hundred Sioux are to be baptized in 
the Missouri at Standing Rock. 

The fattest man in Virginia keeps a hotel 
at Bristol. He weighs 900 pounds, . 

Some of thetea recently condemned at 
New York has been admitted at London. 

A California farmer has raised three wa- 
termelons weighing 104, 9, and 4 pounds. 

Some land in the city of London was re- 
cently sold at at the rate of $900,000 an acre. 

W. K. Anderson, an ‘oil prince’’ of Ti- 
tusvilie, Pa., is said to carry $440,000 insurance on his 
life, 

Influenced by a temperance leader, & 
rich English miller has destroyed a cellar of port 
wine. 

A New York man named Tarney signal- 
ized his 100th birthday recently by walking three 
miles. 

Two thousand two hundred trains leave 
the railroad stations in London every twenty-foar 
hours. 

Wolves destroy $12,500,000 worth of cat- 
tle in Eastern Russiaevery year, an4 human lives 
are also lost. 

They have gold minesat Dalton, Mass.; 
the yield of the precious metal thus far is sald to 
have netted $10. 

A well-to-do maiden lady in Patten, Me., 
worked out her town tax last gimmer with rake and 
hoe on the road, 

The popularity of canned meats, vegeta- 
bles and fruitisin danger. The poison in the can te 
getting monotonous. 

The competition of Mexican women was 
too much for a man who started a steam laundry at 
Corpus Christ, Texas. 

From 22 to 23 million steel pens are made 
every week, Birmingham, Eng., furnishing about 
two-thirds of them. 

Bees taken to Florida are said to become 
so lazy that they make only so much honey aa they 
need from day to day. 

The Government of Australia offers 6d. 
per dozen for English sparrows’ heads, and 2. 64. a 
hundred for their eggs. 

When the Texas legislators get a day off 
they attend a horserace, In Maine a legisiative play- 
day brings on « clambake. : 

Paris is about to be entertained with a 
bull fight, the fighters and bulls both to be imported 
froin Spain at ‘‘enormous ex pense,*' 

In a St. Louis justice court the crowd of 
spectators beeame 'ndignant, and pounded the 
tice, Jury and witnesses unwercifully, 

The man who painted the spire of the 
Catholle church tn Omaha was photographed standing 
on the cross, 210 feet above the pavement. 

An old frame house in Winthrop, Me., 


bulltjone hundred and f 


jus- 


surteen years ago, was moved 
beif a mile last week without even cracking the plas- 
tering 


Statistics show that more than a third of 


our “‘hutter’’ exporteare eworn to be 


cleowarga- 


rine Great Britain receives thousand 


tons of it, 


about nine 


Senator Chaffee is reported to have said 
that he beeaine a temperance nan upon being charged 
$2) by « bartender for **settiug up’* acrowd-during a 
cainpalgn. 

A toper of Park City, Ky., was so 
thirsty the other day as to seU his spectacles for 
thirty cents, which he spent for whisky. He got 
blind drunk, 

To prevent silver from tarnishing, paint 
it with a solution of collodion in alcohol. This ts to 


with a euft brush, and may be washed off 
with hot water 


be applied 


One pawnbroker in New York sazs that 
iu a 


loous, of which 


year he received 9,000 coats, Vests and panta- 


sold >, UU), and 40,000 


’ 
number he 


were redeemed, 


The experience of life insurance actua- 
what has 
sary observation of late 
try, Viz., that longevity is increas- 


rie issald ty emphatically confirm fre- 


gue vy been a matter of ord 
in this cour 


\ New York musical weiter claims to 
‘ it “tar Spangled 
! origtual Ameri- 
fr Qn ier 
i > ae ——— 
KEEP ITIN THE HovsE—that it mey be 
1 mptly adm) ed in alls lon attacks of Cheo- 
lera Morbus, Cramps, Diarrlaa c, Or any Affec- 
tin i the Bowela, for w! i b Jayne's Carmina- 
t Ba am isan effectual 'T At this season of 
the ear every familly will find tauseful and re- 


liabie curative. 
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OPPORTUNITY AND IMPORTUNITY. 





BSealskin stacque 


wy AYER’S 
"Dees Sarsaparilla 


se asattaatee? Ie ® highly concentrated extract of 
He shuts eyelids Sarsaparilia and other bicod-purifying 
Like a vice. reots, combined with Iodide of Potas- 
Shakes his head sium and Iron, and is the safest, most reli- 
Bedly, ‘No i" able, and most economical) blvod-purifier that 
“inateeae, ean be used. It invariably expels all blood 
poisons from the system, enriches and renews 

the blood, and resiores its vitalizing power. 
Will wear away It is the best known remedy for Scrofula 
The hardest stone. and all Scrofulous Complaints, Erysip- 
Ere the Fall's elas, Eczema, Ringworm, Blotches, 
Backbone’s broke, Seres, Boils, Tumors, and Eruptions 
Wifey wears | ef the Skin, as also for all disorders caused 


Drops of water, 
One by one, 








AGENTS WANTED. | 














BRANSON K 
PRICE, $25.00. 


For Manufacturing or Family use, is now known 
: = throughout America and Europe asthe simplest and 

—— os —_ best Knictiog maqcnine over sions aauae Ge fesestens 

it se, double heel and toe, uns e nd or 

Ww Postal Card for Free Illustrated Cir aate "Capacity from 6 to 8 dozen pairs of socks per 








this paper. Add>ess dav.. Achild can use them. For cirealars address 














Iskin coat, 
ne <7. Orex. | by ® thin and impoverished, or corrupted, 


condition of the blood, such as Kheumatism, 
Neuralgia, Rheumatic Gout, General 
Debility, and Scrofulous Catarrh. 


| Inflammatory Rheumatism Cured. 


“ AYER'’s SARSAPARILLA has cured me of 


- rr ee 


Humorous. 


[1] treat nent— Medical attendance. 
A Vermont man, in publishing one of 


- 


Byron's poems, changed the words: ‘Oh gods!’ to the Inflammatory Rheumatism, with 
“Oh gosh!’ "because whe former was tov profane for which 1 have suffered for many years. 
bie readers W. H. Moors.” 


“T wouldn't mind it so much,” said the Durham, Ia., March 2, 1882. 
gilded youth, ‘af he'd bring a different bill occa 


PREPARED BY 
sionally, but I'm bored to deach with seeing the 


same old bill.” Dr.J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Yorkel (to his son at a concert during Sold by all Druggists; $1, six bottles for $5. 


Dye see, Tom, now | 4 





the performance of a duet | 
inte they're singin’ two ata time so%s to 


a - ttin’ ay | R. DOLLARD, 
git done sooner. : 513 

Don’t delay. Heart disease works quick- | ; ky 
ty. Try De Graves’ Heart Regulator, Price $i. by py ae eh dna 
ye Sey Be. Philadelphia. 
« . | 

“Gentlemen,”’ said the Texas man in the wveenter Astiat 
restauraat when the waiter curmype doa plate of hot IN HAIR. 


soup down his back, ‘gentlemen, dont haugh.** As Inventor of the celebrated GOSSAMZR VEN 
he had risen to his feet and drawn two revolvers, his TILATING WIG and ELASTIC BAZD 


-spected TOU PEES, . 
wishes were respected, Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen ‘to 
—_>_ - > — measure thelr own heads with accuracy ; 
ary © . , es ho WIGS, INCHES, | TOUPEES AND SCALPR 
GENERAL GAKFIELD'S ‘Address to Young Men, No. i. The round of the INCHES. * 
the **Morniog Call’? and other pamphlets which the head, No. 1, From forehead back 
Bryant @ Stratton Business College of Philadelphia No. 2. From forehead as far as bald, 


over the headto neck, | No. 2, Over forehead as 





delivers free toall whocallor § ia for them, cone | yo. 3, From ear to car far as required, 

tain much entertaining and instructive reading mat- over the top. No. 3. Over the crown of 
ter for young men and women, No, 4. From = ear to ear the head, 
- round the forehead, 

= — = ; Hie has always ready for sale a splendid Stock of 
BEATTY’S GREAT ENTERPRISE. Gents’ Wigs, Toupees, Ladies’ Wigs, Half Wes, 
. brizettes, Braids, Curls, ete., beautifully manufae- 
An Organ Every Five Minutes. ‘ored, and as cheap as any establishment in the 


, . Union, Letters from any part of the world will re- 
. * * Roe ° : 
We are reliably informed that Daniel F. Beatty, ceive attention. 


the enterprising organ builder of Washington, New Private rooms for Dyeing Ladies’ and Gentlemen's 


every five (5) minutes, and that there are 5,000) cone | 
Relieved and cured without the ifjury trusses tudlet, 





stantly in process of manutacture in bis great works, 
Head his new advertisement in this issue, carefully, 
and order au organ without delay, If you desire to 
secure the lowest limited time price of only R75, 


—_>_ > — bv Dro de AL SLE RMAN SS system, 
, ° Those who value dinmuanity from strangulated rup- 
No. 54,833 ture, and the comforts of physical soundness, should 





Takes the First Prize, 830,000, in the Initial lose neo ae in poo Fy benefits of his treatment 

. ant remedies, s book, containing likenesses of | 

Drawing of the Henry Col- bad eases before and after cure, with ‘et idence of his | 

lege Lottery. sticeess, and indorsements from distinguished physi- | 

The Henry College Lottery Company held its first clans, clergvinen, merchants, farmers, engineers, and | 

monthly drawing atthe Masonte Temple vesterday, others, Is mailed to those who send ten cents. Princl- | 

beginning at Weovelock, A large audience was in ate pal offk ¢, No. 1 Broad way, N. 

tendance ind) Sehuelider’s orchestra discoursed 
music, A long table wasstretched across the stage, 
on which were placed, numerically, the 100,000 tiekets 
ot the drawing. Mr. Jd. T. Hayden, of Neweastle, 
Ky., one of the trustees of the Henarv College, was 
present to represent the loterest. off the college, 
Saane W. B Heke and Col, W. TL. Meffert, the Com. 

missioners of the drawing, were on hand, Whenthe | 
curtain wentup Judge Hoke addressed the audicnoe 


b? 


Book of Cage Birds, 


100 ILLUSTBATIONS. 
Full directions for the breeding 
and treatment of all kinds of Cage 
Birds, Parrots, Dogs, Aquaria, 













3 assured them thatthe drawtnuwe was to be alse | Fowis and Pigeons, Most complete 
sSinele tit. He ealled onthe audlence to eall the hand book of the kind published. 
numbers of their tickets and see lim nl “ee ofthe tag | Malled for 2-cent stamp. 

with the numbers on into the wheel, and send three BIRD Foon ¢o., 
genutiemen to the stage to ex uuine inte the matter 237 South Eighth St.. Phila. 
jorthem, Mr. Charles BE. Parrent, of Minneapolis, ¥ — 


OVER THe WORLD. 


| derfully fascinating book. One of the best, most 


and Gee Kitgers, ot thiseuy, respondedto tees” BO PER CENT.SAVED! | 


and went upon the stare, A preat many numbers 


| 


were given, and the committee was assisted by dudce Pa end 5 tea hw dd enero: Fs, 10 ; ne 
oke Hrcding the ‘luplicate. on the tatbe, hia as Ss, We: Radway'’s Ready Relief, a5ce: Ja 6 
Jan papl Oe until the atte nee became anxious tor ! im PECSOFANE, 6c; W arner’s Safe Cure, Se; Hop Bit- 
the drawing to proceed. The 10.000 tTlekets were then ters, Ge: . ugelmann’s Dyspepsia Powders, The : 
laced in the bly wheel lu the presenee of the audi- Humparey’s Hom@opathic Specific, Be. size, ise; 
mace, t litt vheel Phe draw Simmons® Liver Regulator, 68e; 8. 8. 8., (large) $1.25 
Cenc with the call uf th a E oo a. Me ha { Thousands of Remedies. Send for Price Lists oe 
Began with thd call uf ticket Gf, OB. and Col. MeGert wT. TOTTEN, 2 North Tenth St.. Phiteda’ P 
responded with t prize of 8 ‘ich the theket ° LN, 872 enh os tilada,, ‘a. 
drew, After waiting foraah ipital prize of as 
$), 000 was announeed In com ‘ ho tieket ot sch, ALWAYS ASK FOR ; 
oqguiry being Made by two, eo as to when the | 
prizes would be paid, a te Journal reporter 
asked them what tuterest they had in that feature: 4 90) 
whereupon they exhitited a ticket that ealled for * 
@hn). They were Messrs, Faulk and Baker, of Fdge- 7 ® 


view, KMngham (ee. Tl. Ticket No. 4.58, drawing 
the §), (00 prize, sentto KR. W. Irvine, No. S28 seott 
St., Covington, Ky. > Ne. a8.00l drawing the @lo, 000 
prize, sent to Fred. Kerby, No. 748. Clark St., CNie- ee 


ago, DML; No. 21,297, drawluy t eh) prize, sent to : 

Jersey Clitv, N.d_; No. @R 744, 2 9 San Francisco, Cal T 

No. 92,424 $2, 500, Lontewtile, Koyo No. 78 628, 1, 000, sobs 

te Samuel Ao Giavionrd, Noo i De tlive street st, Leout i 

. oT We will take a Limited Nom- 


Mo., No, 6 OR, Fim, oo! 1 Port Huron, Mien, A 
Next public drawing, allo every one the right to ber of Young Men, texch them 


For sale by all Stationers, 
B Street, New York. 








see his number go into the w Ive !, willtake place in Telegraphy, and furnish good 
Loulsville, Ky. Thorsda det. Vth, 18k,” Capital situations as soon as ualified. Address 
prize, 69,000; L857 prizes, amounting to @1I0, 40, SHE AN TELEGRAPH Co., 


Tickets, Gl each : halves, $1. 27 thohets, G05 M thekets Obertin, Ohio. 
0, Address all orders tor tek te tod. Jd. Douglis -- 


vouleviltle, Ky. - From Loultsville Courier-Journal, For married conp- 
Sept. 25th. les or those conteme 
SY plating matrimony 
Superfiuous Hair Good for either sex 


EUREKA ieane 
Madame Wam old's pecific permanently removes 


stamps, and state 

Superfiuous Ualr without injuring the skin, Send for scx to THE STARK CO., 79 Nassau Street, ) i. ae 

ecireniar. Madame WAMBOCLIDD, 1989 West Spring- : . - ‘ 

fieid Sireet, Boston, Mass. 
quae — © <> — | 











Hughes’ Corn and Bunton Pilasters 





Give instant relief, and effectacure. (They are not 





pads to relieve the pressure.) Fach 25 cents per box, 

tweive Corn or six Bunton in each hox Sent by MORPHINE HABIT. 
, : : No pay till cured. Ten 

mail ou re pt of price € ‘ ttt, EM, Drugwist, 


years established, 1,000 
cured. State case Dr. 
Marsh, Quincy. Mich 


Kig hand Kacce S I 





a ” e 





Sa” When eur readers anewer any Adver- Circular of Female fieauties, Sample 10s, 


tteement found ix these columne they will F r w 250. 7 for Se or 18 for $1 securely 
Pi ri the Publish aa i caled, WM. WEHMAN & Cu., 
eonfer «a (aver on we oher am the ad- 7 First Avenue, N.Y. 


vertiser by saming ‘he *. turder Evening 





ee Morphine Habit Cured in 10° 
ane. = re OPIUM to 20 days. Nopay till Case 





ne = —— Da. J. STe&ruENs, Lebanon, Ubie, 


; Sat nd CARDS, all Lap-corner, Gitt Fdage. Gi 
6 ee cane te same, 10 4 40) Motta, Chromo, Love Letter and oo namnd 
We offer $100 for a pack of cards n Gold and Jet, 10c. EST 2 ©O., Westville, Conu, 
any nicer work, or prettier styles. Gold and Silver Curomo Cards, no? alike, with 
Samples free. Bagie Card Works, Yew Haves, Ct. ih Af )\- 0c. postpaid. G.I, Reed&Co.. Nassan sh a 









ot 
SL << E 


; JAMES L. BRANSON, 505 Chestnut 8t., Phila., Pa, 
Monarch Manufacturing Co, 163 Randolph St, Chicaga, IIk : 
— RA NPT 


=: | FREE-An Une e-FREE 


< ——$—<$—<— 


- 

SINGING DOLLS 82.50, upwards. 
F.jualin appearance and quality to dolls of 
ie same price which do not sing. Sent on 
receipt of price or by Express C, O. D, 

AUREPHONES 610. A _ first-class, 
durable mechanical musical instrument; 17 
notes and music paper on spools. Agents 
wanted, Send for circulars. 


Wm.Blasius, 923 & 925 Chestnut St., Phila. 






_— 




















Creamof a Whole Library. A won- 


complete, and interesting books ever published, To 
see it is to - io it. Just the book for the family 
or the school, Replete with valuable information. 
Agents can‘t fail to make a grand success, Entirely 
new. Send tor circulars and full particulars to 
BRADLEY & COMPANY, Pablishe 
66 North Fourth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Working Agents wanted at once, “ F R E E Sy ? 4 : FREE 
Make money selling our family Medi- 
Agents cines, Nocapital required, Standard This wonderful Scientific Instrument de- 


Cure Co,, 197 Pearl St., New York, 


a to the readers of this paper. 


mis Wanted tor the best and fastest selling ‘grw 

Anais Books ahd Bibles, Prices reduced 33 per Foe CORE SM COLARORAPS fo the tort, Be. 
cent. MATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, Phila.,?a. | CAN NEVER GET OUT OF URDER. yn eS a 
ee a Tine 1a ok. #1. | engcmpas® {worth alone more than 50 cvnts), a d al and 
50 New Chromos, no 2 alike, name on 10c, 13 pk. $1. | indicafor, The instrument being pointed due north the 
et Jprizes given. E.D.Gilbert, I’. M., Higganum Ct, EXACT TIME isinfallibly given. FOR BoY » it is 
—— —- = oy good asa $1.00 Watch, FOR 1KAVELERS it 

in some respects better, as it ores gree the exact time 


of tne place they arein. FOR SI CRMEN it is inval- 
uabie and indispensable. FOR SCHOOL TEACHERS 
it is @ valuable add tion to their scientific instruments, 
Tilt 80..ARGRAPH can be carried in the vest k- 
et, is instantly adjusted and will denote the exact time. 
% It must not con ounded with t..e so-called magnetic 
af 








time pieces which have been so extensively advert ised. 
THIS As NO HUMBUG and the SOLAKGRAPH will 


ame do just what we say. It is not a toy, buta WONDERFUL 

INSTRU MEN f, made on scientific principles, accurate 

SAMPLE COPIES and reliable, The compass ix absolutely correct and is 
enclosed in a beautiful nickel case. We wish to introduce 

—OF THE— our lilustrated Family Paper, THE HOUSEHOLD AND 


FARM, in Fifty Thousand new hom d in order to 
66 9 80 speedily will send one of these won erful oe 
anda ®iX% MONTHS trial subscription to our r. 
» . iding your order is'received on or before JAN CARY fate 


The Leading Agricultural Paper of the Mississipp! portage and packing oy ONLY FIFTY CEN 18 to pay 
Valley. A Journal which should be : Tit. HOUSEHOLD AND FARM price, 
mn every family. only gd nt pe is a sixteen a io paper, illus 


i 
trated, cut and bound, and rper . 
ONLY 50 CENTS A YEAR, | srt tiinimocinesestne vecding for thse household 
e | This offer is only extended £0 ON E MEMBER OF EFACu 
FAMILY gad will not be made again, Postage 
ee en, dress, 
HOUSEHO.D AND FARM, 197 Fulton St. New Yo-*. 


TO CLUB-RAISERS. 











Send for our speeial offer to workers. The most libe 4 ae > ALi | 
eral and satisfactory offer ever made for iyetting sub- ut is CTS. & you’ll get by 
seribers, Address AGOLDEN BOX OF GeODS 
fic ”) ‘OU. in One Moni 

SOUTH AN D \K) EST than anything dleetn Aime MOREY. In 0% — 
a 4 j Need no capital. M. Y oung,173Greenwich 8t.X. ¥: 





St. Louis, Mo. 7 FE 6th and 7th Books of Moses (just translated in 
oes: - ~ English), Egyptian Secrets, the Hohman books. 
: Q New ( hromo Cards for ‘S84, name on, 10c.,0r | and inany other rare books forsale, Catalogue fre. 
) # all Gold&silver, 10c.J.B. Husted, Nassau, NY. Address J. G.. STAUFFER, Publisher, Palinyra, Pa. 


nized in 1847, Purely Mutua) surplus, 
Thirty-five years’ Successful Business. 
All approved forms of Life and Endowment Policiesissued, Policies absolutely non-/forfeitable for “‘ reserve” 
value, and incontestable after three years, except for fraud. 














PENN MUTUAL LIFE INS 





The Store of John Wanamaker 


is a vast 


Magazine of Mercnandise 


in the heart of the city, 








| 





Adjoining New City Hall, 
Philadelphia. 


At all seasons complete. assortments of Goods, Costumes, 
Silks, Laces, Millinery, Hosiery, Underwear, he Shoes, Linens, 
Carpets, Furniture, China, Fancy Goods, Souvenirs. 


Travelers stopping over a train are three minutes’ walk from 
Broad Street Station, and five minutes by car to Reading Station. 
Toilet-rooms and Lunch-rooms within the house. 


Absolutely Reliable Goods and guaranteed Proper Prices. 


WACHED 


We will guarantes the “ LOVELI” WASHER to do better 
worl and do it easicr and in less time then any cther machine 
in the world. Warranted five years, and if it don’t wach the 


clothes clean, without rubbing, we will refund the money. 
ACENTS WANTE WeCAX SLOW 
PROOF that Agents are making from 875 to $150 
Ly r Farmers make 2200 to 83500 during the winter. I= 
£5, Navegreat success sel"ing this W; ther. Retail priceon!7 
£2: Sample to those desiring an agency $2. Also the Cele- 
~=sed KCYSTONE WREING at manufacturers 
cst price. We invite the strictest imvesticction. Send 


your address on a postel card for further particulars, 
CO., ERIE, Pa 


LOVELL WASHER 





THE BEST 








7) MFt4->., 
/ 
Sits 


é 


I, 
Yk 


notes perfect iat, ane we send it FREE * 
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Facetiz. . 





~All that it’s cracked up to be—Flour. ¥ 
A good prophet—One hundred per cent, 


Rule for church fair oyster suppers—T wice 
one is stew. 

Why do pioneers march at the head of a 
regiment ? To ‘‘axe’’ the way. 

A bachelor compares a shirt-button to life, 
because it often hangs by a thread. 

“Why are you so distant?’”’ said a tramp 
to the bee fsteak in a restaurant window. 

There is a Sioux chief who calls himself 
Two Skunks. His specialty lies in keeping large 
forces of pale faces at a distance, 

Nitro-glycerine is now frequently used as 
a medicine, under the name of glonoine, It might 
be homicidal to kick a man who had taken @ big dose 
of it. 

We can prove it. Dr. Graves’ Heart 
Regulator cures Heart Disease. Price $1. ; 6 for % by 
druggists. 

Under certain circumstances it makes a 
man feel mean to have people give him a wide berth, 
but somehow it never does when-he is traveling on a 


“AYER’S 
Ague Cure 


18 WARRANTED to cure all cases of malarial 
disease, such as Fever and Ague, Intermittent or 
Chill Fever, Remittent Fever, Dumb Ague, Bil- 
jous Fever, and Liver Complaint. In case of 
failure, after due trial, dealers are authorized, by 
our circular of July Ist, 1882, to refund the 
money. 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. 











MUSIC 


FOR ALL. 


ONE HUNDRED 


Of the Most Popular Songs, 
~Musie and Words,- 


Ten Cts. 


SUCH AN OFFER AS THIS HAS NEVER 
BEEN MADE BEFORE. 


The chance of a life time for Singers, 
Players, Glee Clubs, etc., to get a splendid 
lot of the best songs, music and words, 
published for ‘ 


ONLY 10 CENTS. 


For 10 cents in currency or postage stamps, 
we will send (all charges postpaid) 


One Hundred Choice Songs, 


music and words, to any address. Among 
them we may mention the following : 


A Violet from Mother’s Grave. 
Tripping o’er the hills. 
Rich and Rare were the Gems the Wore. 
I’m Getting a Big Boy Now. 
Katey’s Letter. 
O Fred, tell them to Stop ! 
One Bumper at Parting. 
Little Golden Sunbeam. 
Kathleen Mavourneen. 
Twickentam Ferry. 
The Blue Alsatian Mountains. 
Killarney. 
All on account of Eliza. 
The Torpedo and the Whale ! 
The Man with the Sealskin Pants. 
The Ola Folks are gone. 
Is Jennie True To Me? 
Put Away That Straw. 
With the Angels By and Bye. 
Oh, Lucinda. 
Scenes of Childhood. 
Grandmother’s Chair. . 
Oh, Mary Ann, I'll Tell Your Ma! 
My Heart’s with my Norah. 
Lardy Dah ! : 

e ¢ 


lored HT ’ 





i i J Love You Wh } 
Te’l de Children Good-bye. 
Hardly Ever. ; 
Etc., Ete., Etc. 
. DIME MUSIC CO., 
Address 724 Sansom Street, " 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


a4 re Vis 














-@°2°S.0909° 
FOR ONLY 
$429.75. 
FREIGNT 
PREPAID. 





































"men eneenearern er? 
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BEATTY’S PARLOR ORGANS ONLY 


REGULAR PRICE, $95.00, WITHOUT BENCH, BOOK AND MUSIC. 


WITE BEAUTIFUL CHIME OF SWISS BELLS. 






z Sees nar deecteer ee gs ois DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, New Jersev 





1-Cello, 8 ft. tone, & Melodia, § ft. 
3-Clarabelia, & ft. tone, ¢-Manval Sub: G 


ho, § ft. tone, 15 Du 

LS, 17-Veiz Celeste 
jiante, 8 ft. tone, 2- Ple- 
Forte, B- 

















the Goudeir ofa 
ee 

FIVE SETS REEDS. rive octaves hand. 

NT at nO me rance. 


- oa ‘ 
It will not take the dirt or dust. It contains 
pthe Sweet VOIX CELESTE Stop, Famous 


























If you cannot accept this The Saturday Fveting Post. 
t offer now, please you will comnts mo O05. 96 and the annexed 
; dl 
write me at once reasons wilitog and ship You thin Organ, with Orgns 
why. : Let 2 hear from for eb. You should order pT -T 
you anyway. Iam now in <p may Cee 10 dayr. One year's seat 
_ ; ; tria renand a full warr tee 
shipping a com. Given Under my Mand and Seal 
pe plete instru - , 


mentevery tive minutes. §,c00con- F Oct. 20, 1883. 


stantly ir, process of manufacture. ry 
Works and Yards occupy 13 acres. 


Working Nights until 9 p. m., by 
tric Lights. Come and see for your- 
py VISITORS ALWAYS WELCOME. 


4 
Pe s wnaniud ce os te Conmpon f rretar ff 
COUPON, oak SATURDAY EVENING Post,|.845,25 


and @49.75 in cash by Kank Drast, Post OMice Money Order, Kegistered Latter, 
reas } id, or by Check on your bank, if forwarded within 10 days from 
date hereof, | hereby agree to accept this coupon for $45.25, as par: payment on m 
celebrated 84 Kiop $95 Parlier Organ, with Bench, Book, ete., providing the 
balance of $49.75 accompanies this coupon; and I will send oua receipted ball in full 
for $95, and box and chip you the Organ just as it i¢ advertiaed, fully warranted for 
siz years. Money refunded with interest from the date of remittance if not as repre- 
sen after one year's use, Rigned,) DANIEL F. BEATTY. 


Qu 
E Asa further inducement for you (provided 
~ you order immediately, within the 10 days), 

agree Lo prepay fre ton the above organ to your nearest railroad freight «tation, 
ooh be m, any 


esissippl River, or that far on any going west of it. This lea rare epper 
As instrument, as it were, at your very door, ail freight prepaid, at mane- 
rer’es wholesal- RDE Order new, nothing enved by correspondence. 























Enclosed find 849.75 for organ | have read your state- 

ment inthis advertisement, and | order one on con 

S represented in this advertisement, or | «hai) retarn it 

and the return of my money, with intere«t from the 

rcent,according to your offer, Be very part to give 
Coun 4 Se At Station, and on what Ratlroad. 

Be sure to remit by k Draft, P. 0. Money Ovder, Kegistered Letter, ype ic! 
= Bank Check, You may accept by telegraph on last day and remit 1 py day 
=— which will secure this al offer, | desire this ft ment withou’ 
=3 delay, hence this ice, PROVIDING ORDER I8 

Address or call on 





must prove exactly 
the end ~ ve ao peo and » A 
very momen orwa. t, at six 

paul Name, Poat Office, e, 


oa 








iflce 














Jt is the common practice of the gold and silver refiners 
of Ene dan ped ct riandto purchase from the pawn- 
brokers of theic resp. countries all the gold and silver 
watches which have been unredeemed, simply forthe sake 
These works are then sold to 


of the gold and sliver cases 

eceletrated watchiirm whe have madea spectalty of this 
business. The firm piacesthe works in the hands of skill 
ful workmen wiv set to work and putthem in as good con 
dition a4 poss) bie These works embrace every variety of 


movement 6OmE Of them being very fineand perfect time 
keepers, al) handsomely cased We have just purchased the 
largest and finest stock of the above described watches ever 
imported, at leesthan first cost of the raw material@ In or 
der to thoronghly advertise our Illustrated Paper entitled, 
“WIT AND WISDOM. ’ and with the object in view of 
petting op clubs aud subscribers at every Post Office in the 
Cuited States apd Canadas, we offer to send one ¢ {the 
above described watches with elegant Cold Piated Chain 
securely packed, pot peeg me yep ny Bad | oe. 
dress upon receipt of Shy AN 1 wextra to for o 
year’s sabseripti mto* IT AND WISDOM.” Watches 
gent by return mall, Noone can obtain this watch unless 
they firstserd § 1.00 to become a bona fide subscriber for 
one year, or get up @ club of six yearly subscribers at 
$1 .OOcac!) when one ofthese watches wilibesent FREE 
to the perron getting the club, On recel;t of $4.50 wo 
wil) send tw® yearly subscriptions to the paper and two 
watches. For $40.00 #e wiitsend five yearly subecrip- 
tions and Fivewatches. Wecould not makethis very liber 
al and magnificent offer were it not forthe factthat we pur- 
chased the watches at one-quarter the cost to manotacture 
them, an‘ that we expect @ pr: fitfr m your frture patron. 
eve. Satinfaction guaranteed —money prompt. 
ly returned if pot as described, 
Addr ts BORDEN 4 €O., Publishers, 
22 Park Kow, New VYerk City, &. Y. 






















THIS OFFER GOOD UNTIL DECEMBER 1, 1883, 
“TEN THOUSAND DOLLARS! 
8 
and maguificent offer to “tt reader of this advertisement who wishes to take advantage «1 it at onen 
FOR together with a numbered recewpt, which entities the holder to one of the following magnifcert and 


IN PRESENTS CIVEN AWAY. 

ONLY 30 C we will enter your name on our subscription books, and forw you for Three 

costly l’resents to be given away toour subscribers December 1, 1554. Head the list, then send in your mb- 
work. 


In ordez to increase our list of subscribers to 50,000 more before Dec. 1, 14K), we make the following liberal 
months, postage paid, our well-known Illustrated Family per, eetitied 
scription, and get your friends to join you; in this way you can get your subecription free for & tew hours’ 


PARTIAL LIST OF PRESENTS TO BE GIVEN OUR SUBSCRIBERS: 
a 
1 Capital Presentin Gold. . . « «+ « « « « $10) 5S Diamond Rings, ¢Meorh. . 1. ee ee OD 
1U-S. Government Bond. . . . . . . « « A “Photograph /\t 1m, @i Meech... . 15 
| o of @)\00each. . « « 001100) Ladies and Genta Pocket Knrives,7% each . 105 
5U.8. Greenbacks of @Meach. . . . +; 190) 100 Beautiful Oi) Pictures, Meench . . . . . ew) OD 
0 * “ “geno * , eee 10) 0) Bete (vic in wet) Silver Tea Bpoens, at $140 . 300 
0 “* “ « 95 « - << ) 3” bilegaut Silver liated Butter Knives, Haeach wo 
wo « “ - oo! 26 «4 6-4 4 fin) oe ~ - .- Sugar Spoons, “ 4 iw 
1 Elegant Square Grand Piano. . . . « « « SA) YW Seta Silver Table Knives, 87.00 . . . 
2 Beautiful Cabinet Organaot @\Meach ... we & Rosebud China Tea Set«, @iS each. . . ° % 
] Klegant Suit Parior Furniture .... + - WH ®) Liezant Gold Plated 5-shot Revolvers, Seach 00 I 
m6 sd) Elegant Silver Plated Tea Set . . «2 + 75 WOpera Glassesat @lWeech . . . wo 
}Gewing Machine. . 2.2 2+ + ceevevce “i WO Cloth-bound Dictionaries, at @1 each. . . SD 
] Beautiful Oil Pointing, in Frame . . . . &)) 1”) Ladies’ Opers Chains, Gold Tiute, g1.“ieach, M0 
4 Gents’ Solid Goid Watches, @ench.. . . . ara) Ve) Crenta’ V eat ses “ . uo.” oo 
5 Ladies’ * a ll —7?hV—=ae ae 2) WO Backgaromon and Checker Boards complete 
2D Solig Silver Watches at @15 each 


“-s 6 6 & 3) G0 Gold and Plated Kings, Lockets, Chains, Ping, 
1 Bre@thi-i wading Voubie-Barrelied Shot-Gnn . | Bets, aud Uraceicts 

Also 40,9”) other useful and valuable presents, making a total of F/M enlnable and neeful presenta, so that 
@ach and every one who sulmecribes will receive the Paper for three months and an elegant Present besides. 

All of the above presents are to be awarded in SOME FAIR AND IMPARTIAL MAN SER. to be determined bys 
Committee to be chosen by the subscribers, at a GRAND FESTIVAL, to be given Decemnaen 1, 15*), in Boston. 
It ie hoped as tnany will be ent as possible, yet subscribers whodo not attend can have presets sent to any 
es the United States. Printed liste of the ewards will be forwarded by mail to every enbecriber. We shall 
imit the number of new subscriptions to 60,000, so ve would advise ali our friends to forward subscriptione early. 

is the best Literary and Farnly Paper in America; it hes 22 long colurne elegantiy printed. 

outh Its Pretures are of the highest order, the very best thoughts of the beet writers of Europe and 

America. It covers the whole fieid of a first-elace Family Paper: it ie rilled with briaht and 

sparkling Stories, Sketches, Poerns, Household Notes, Pazzica, Pictures, et¢., in fact, eve rything to esmuese and in- 
struct the whole farnily circle. At $148) per year, Yorru the cheanest paper in existence to-day 

REMEMBER WE MAS NP CHARCE for these presents, and some ome |e eure to get a GCrand 
Present worth 8 000. U T must come from your future patronage, and we believe you will like 
our publication so much that you will always toke it 
GE ip A CLUB. For $3 OO we will send {f Tiree Monthe enbecriptions end Tt Vumbered Receipt, 

For $10 we willsend 49 Three Montus’ subse: ptions and 40 Numbered Keceipts. 
Cutthis out and showto friends, acquaintances,and neighbors, as it will not 
appear again, and is the last opportunity you wiil have to take advantage 
of this extraordinary offer. Tworcent Postage Stamps taken in sums less 
than $1.00. Address at once, 


Youth Publishiag Co., 27 Deane St., Boston, Mass. 

















Opposite Tort Office eet . 
i. he spright and popular publica- 
cis Lnawen as it Axb Wisbos. s one of 
the most interesting and readable filvwatrated 
Family Journals of the du). full of News, Mu- 
sic, Poetry, Fashion. Pascinatin Stories by | 
the fellowing distinguished an vilitant | 
writers:— Wiikie Collins, Miss M. B. Braddon, 
Ouida, Charies Reade, James Payne, B L 
Farjcons, and others of like repatation. Gems 
of seby H. W BEECHER, in a ad num. 
ber. Contains all the intest, itveliest, Jolitest 





laughter provoking nnecdoten, Iudicrousdre!l |, 


m the mort popular writers and wits 
tothe fat ong 16 pages. beautifully Hiestrated, 
size of Ha r’s eekly. im fact = comprete 

icture ga org ane library ef the Snuest things 
n the Kuglish language. 


' Lowest prices ever known 
on Breeeh Londers, 
Rifies, 4 BRevolvers-. 
) (IN \ $15 SHOT-GUM 
OLMIS AEE, RII ~ 
at ar } 


P.POWELL 4 $80 Main Hire BOISSAES 


CONSUMPTION. | 


he above disease; by ite &: 
housands of cases of worst kind and of ong Chanding 


t 
mecured. In eostrong is my faith 

teen with goed wo potTLns TERE. together 

DABLET ZATISE on this disease, to any sufferer, Give 

proes & P, O. addrves, DK. T. A SLOCU 1st Peart St, K. 
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a | 4°S{0 REVOLVER FOR ONLY $2.50 4 















es Revolver 
Sous WVERED SS 
old Hated. 


ANDO 







—-— ae 


REVOLVER IN THE WORLD. 





Tre above cat tsahout one-half Size ond represents ou: new at 
THK SILVER KING @ Hiustretion cag ot 
ss : combination of SILVER 


NICKE PLA LU C he 


tee bee 


$° sic 
RUSSIA Mi JEL HIP STOCK 
nero 
a 4 Weg o« 2g qualitios oq: Mit , " - 
are oot more than pleased What, wewli REFUND | HE AJZON i A INCE aeed 
these Kev: i vers at on af coat, and it will be « inug time before 48 er cuch bargain. Thie Revolver 


Must be eeen to he appreciated 


it ie the Sret 32 CALIBRE REVOLVER evrr mate with Sliver Bandic, Gold.P'a od Cyrline 
Ger, Siake! Prame and Barre’, tror of T 


Thie Revolver is the special t« ramps, BURGLARS and HIGHWAY MEN, sod 


will being we accuirre! or pertri4ce from the tallest tree 

ONE REVOLVER FREE. i you wil CUT THIS OUT. shoe it to your friends, and ret four of them to pat 
* in $2, each and send_us yoy Pond end \ow se extra Revolve 

for vour trouble, amé also seud @ Box of Cartridges free «(bh eac one. his offer $ good tili DEC. ist. is 

OSLT, and in Be ease will we sell one for ices than 43. « Those who decife to speculate wi’! hare no trout m -ollitag 


Revoiver for from $5.00 to $10 OO. 


ie 
Bend money by Po ffice Order, Po Note or Registered |.etier at ow? 
risk. stirs CHIC ACO ’ Cute : ; 


RMS CO., i? eerborn St. AGO, ILL. 











































7 ere ome Oe wk 


Oar me, 
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Ladies’ Department. 


FASHION CHAT. | 





OR fall m&terials among other fabrics 
are rough-faced cloths and shaggy sur- 
faces, under many naines, such as Bison 
cloth, Astrakan, and the materials known 
as ‘‘horse-bianket,’’ are shown. 

It follows that the fabrics known as Bou- 
rettes are again imported with rough 
threads in clusters,or mere dots, or in 
stripe of rough threads alternating with 
satin or with ottoman stripes. 

A noveity is soft wool with printed tig- 
ures representing the cross stitches of tapes- 
try needlework ; these are similar to the 
tapestry percales that were worn during the 
sulniner. 

There are also inachine-embroidered suits 
that havethe embroidery iu tapestry 
stiches of odd bright colors.on dull faded 
grounds. 

These are shown with dark blue grounds 
wrought with strawberry red,gray grounds 
with green and gold embroidery, pale blue 
with olive and red, and dark violet, 
daintily wrought with gray shades, 

W nole breadths of a dress are eimbroid- 
ered in this way and placed just across the 
foct in front and on the sides below a plain 
overskirt, and there are bands down 
front next a pleated vest; straps of velvet 
are fastened across the vest old silver 
brooches; the standify collar is of 
and there isa narrow velvet cuff with 
band of the embroidery above it on 
sleeve. 

This is handsome in prune-colored wvol 
with velvet of the same shade, and the em- 
broidery in dull red shades with pale olive 
tinted foliage. 

In lighter cloths some are woven in her- 


each 
by 


a 
each 


lar twills, while still others have 
diagonals and serge-like 
are superfine broadcloths with closely 
wovey smooth faces of lighter weight. 

For convenience, Polonaises and tunics 
are just now in high vogue for traveling 
use, and by a clever arrangement of strong | 
é6lasticos and hooks along French redinygote | 
or pelisse,is let down to quite cover the band 
some silkKor velvet skirt underneath. At the 
eud of the journey, and betore other 
gaye basarrived,it may be relooped and rais- 
ed so that it resembiesin its angles and 
poufs the stvle of # panier-polonaise, The 
wearer nay then appear in an apparently 
fresh Costuine without the necessity of a 
change of dress, 

Underskiris of velveteen will be much 
worn this fall beneath tuuics and polonaises 
of tweed and cheviot. 

Iu the same line of convenience the black 
or Flue Jersey is adopted when the 
in last year’s black or blue stuff dresses are 
worn-out or out-grown by the school girl or 
the young lady. 

A black Jersey, like a black cashmere 
poionaise, has its manifold uses in 
house or in traveling, by those who do not 
choose to wear thei in the street. 

For children they are not only extremely 
popular in all colors, but exceedingly 
ful for every sort of wear. 

One of the newest of the fashionable cor- 


seven 


sages for fall wear is nade of black velvet, | 


open over a waistcoat of black satin, heav- 
ily embroidered in black stik floss, 


It fastens at the throat by a knot ot blaek | 


satin ribbon matching the vest. The back 
fita the figure closely, ending in a postilion 
basque, but in front itis loose-fitting over 
the waistcoat, which is closed by a row of 
sinall jet buttons set very closely 
gether. 

The sleeve is close and sinall, witha full 
pull at the top, and battoning up the back 
of the aru: neurly to the cibow. 

This. corsage is to be worn over skirts of 
any description, particularly those of silk 
or brocade. 

New worning gowns, A very pretty 
wrapper is of red cashmere. It is in three 
parts. 

The skirt is plaited. The plain waist is 
balf-tight fitting and cut up over the hips, 
The front forms a point. 

The back is arranged in two hollow plaits 
and joined to the skirt. The plaits are fas- 


to- 


tened underneath, and furnish the fulness | 


for the skirt. 
Ar 


vund the neck and down the fr 


© SKITL 18 & iare? u iy 


ary ape of round leaves 


Coming from the hip is a piece of red | 
satin ribbon, which is taken around the | 
border of the waist, and covers the place 
where the skirt is joined to the waist. It 
teriniuates in long -loops. 

A contertibleoverskirt. “Combination” 


underwear is well known, and yearly tinds 
more wearers for ks couvenience, its econo- 





velvet, | 


, of crimson show between the box pleats 
| upon the skirt and at the edge of the 
| tunic. 

ring-bone patterns like those seen in India 
Chuddahs, others have intricate and irreyu- | 
| up close 40 4he throat with simall gold 
twills, and there | 


bag. | 


waists | 


the | 


usEe- | 


| , 
my of material and its cheapnessin laun- | mon car nter a deal framework com- 
4 bills of a oeee leaves joined together with 


: bin each leaf three feet in beight and a 
Now we hear of another combination | 7 S8u™ °S quarter wide. 
| g4rment—a dress which can at any moment 


The deal frame should be of inch thick 
| be converted to a pretty dolman. The | wood, with a support of the same thickness 
model was of fine navy serge, the skirt 


across its centre, and should be elevated 
composed of narrow plaitings, the tunic upon short, square feet. 
| pointed at one side tails low on the skirt, 





The fraine would not cost more than a 
, trifle to make. 
and is guthered en paniersattbeotber. The | Buy some diagonal cloth, cat it into long 
drapery at the back, which isslightly puff- 
ed, reaches almost to the edge of the skirt ; 


strips not more tian five inches in width, 
and neatly stitch these strips round the 

the babit bodice is pointed in front, and bas 

| coat-tail finished with’ buttons. A long 


frainework, povering each p ot wood- 
work entirely, but leaving its shape visi- 
scarf of serge, which is lined with soft blue 
and white checked silk, is fastened to the 


ble. 
Cut three strips of white crash or fine 
linen about twelve inches wide and three- 
waist beneath the coat tails, and falls about oot gee - 4 er jong. — _— orn 
| half-way down the back of the ski The | them with crewels either a handsome out- 
© ed-in design, either worked in 
ave of the ether end te then atahes by pha . a qulee or in many colors. Sew 
a single hook toan almost invisible loop, | 4 pI! fringe matching the diagonal cloth to 
placed on the shoulder seam at the left | the bottom of each strip, and double ends 

side, of ribbon to each corner. 

The Watteau-like effect is graceful Tie the top of each strip with a pretty ow 
| Should it be required asadolman wrap, it to the top rail of each leaf of the screen, and 
{ is only necessary to detach the hook from the bottom to the bottom rail, and the work 
| the loop and draw the sides of the scarf 
| around the shoniders. 

The drapery is so cleverly adjusted, and 
| its weight sovweveniy distribed, that its exis- 


is complete. 
The advantage of this screen is that the 
tence cannot be felt. 
| For young girls, the new fall styles are 


embroidered part can be changed and varied 
| nade of tweed, in dark rich heather mix- 


“8 oltten as the owner likes to work a 
fresh subject, as nothing bas to be done but 
tures, cheviot, serge and ladies’ cloth, or 
plaided Austrian wool fabrics. 


| untie the bows of ribbon. 
_ Indian and Persian embroidery, Lustra 
The skirts are kilted, and over the apron 
or panier overskirt is worn a snug little 


painting combined with needlework, and 
inany new kinds of work, can be displayed 

English cut-away jacket, with jaunty little 

vest underneath of a contrasting color, or 


and changed without difficulty. 
of one of the shades of the goodsif the cus- 


The second screen is lower and longer 

than the first, and is entirely covered with 
tume be composed of wnixed colors. A 
stylish unodel is made of nuns’ gray ladies’ 


inaterial. 
cloth, trimmed with crimson serge. Gleams 








Its peculiarity consists of the different 
natures of the material used to cover the 
lower and upper halves, and it also can be 
made up at home without very much 
trouble. ° 


Procure a three-fold frame of deai made 
like the first screen, but two and a half feet 
in height, and with each leaf of the same 
breadth. 


Put on the hinges, and cover the screen 
entirely with a lining of brown holland, 
which pull very tight, and nail on 
well. 

Sew across the whole screen, so that no 
join is visible, and a little below the exact 
centre, a colored material, either of soft 
blue or green diagonal cloth,stamped plush 
or velveteen. 

Secure this firmly to the sides and bottom 
of the three Jeaves with ornamental nails, 
and cover the bottoin part or both sides. 
Take some creain-colored or pale blue satin 
sheeting, or some fine white lining, tit it so 
that it shall cover the top part of the screen 
without a join, and meet the lower miater- 
ial, and upon this material trace a design, 
such as birds and reeds, water-lilies and 
flags, fishes swimming, etc., on a stiff 
(;reek wreath caught up at set intervals 
with ribbon. 


Arrange this pattern so that itcovers with- 
out a break the whole width ofthe material. 
Work the design in filoselles ot various 
shades, sew the material on to the scréen 
; above the lower material, finish off where 
|thetwo meet with a sinall ball edging 
made of colors matching the filoselles, and 
ornament the outer sidesgof the leaves with 
sinall ornamental nails,.so asto bide the 
Stitches that secure the various coverings. 


Sweet-Dishes—Prussian Recipes.—Kalte 

| Schaien: These are a speciality of the 

North German housewife, who prides her- 

| Self not a little on their variety and correct 
| preparation. 

They play an important part at all the al 

esco, or hoine, afternoon, and evening 

entertaininents, particularly during the 
fruit season. 

The ingredients are simple, and require 
but a short time for preparaiion. The fol- 
| lowing are amongst the lavorites, and may 
| not prove unpalatable to even native unin- 
itiated palates. 

Wine.— Lay ual quantities of maca- 
roons and sinall French rusks into a glass 
bowl ; add slices of lemon from which the 
seeds ure removed, a stick of cinnamon,and 
eyual quantities of any white wine, sugar, 
and water enough to soak and well cover 
the macaroons and rusks; ice if desised. 
Red wines can be used in the same inanner 
and slices of pineapple substituted for 
lemon. 


The crimson waistcoat is put on separate- 
ly, coming low over the bips and fastening 
but- 
tons. 

Large pockete flaps are set on at each side, 
with long imitation button-holes under four 
bright buttons-on the outside of each flap. 
The jackev’has eqpostilion back and turn- 
over cuffsol crimson. 

A pretty dreseatur a young’ girl for fal) 
wear is composed of dark-blue serge, with 
double box pleat#trom the waist. 

“These are left loose a few anches froin the 
buttom, forming a flounce which falls over 
a narrow knitting of dark red serge. The 
bodice consists of a cut-away jacket, open- 
ing over a blouse deeply shirred around the 
neck,‘and again at the belt, where is fast- 
ened a knot of dark-blue satin ribbons, 
| faced with red. 

A cluster of wider ribbons holds the 
bouffant draperies at eaeh side. 
| Another dress of dark green elpaca has | 
hollow pleats of the saine from belt to toe, 
with dark cardinal serge set between each 
pleat. 

A broad scarf drapery of the alpaca cov- 
ers the hips, and forms a slight tournure in 
the back, and the dark-green jersey is cut 
out squarein the neck, and a plastron of | f 
the crimson serge, laid in pleats, is let into | : 
the opening. 

A simple mantle for achild from six to | 
twelve years of age is of light cloth, em- 
| broidered around in scallops. 

The tull back is gathered around the neck 
and near the waist. 

On the lower part of the waist is a ribbon 
or velvet bow. 

The garment is fastened underneath by a 
| cording placed under the gathers. The col- 

lar is gathered around the neck and _ scal- 

Koped on the border. : 
| For neck wear. Gilt braid,gilt gauze and 
_ wilt lace are employed in new trimmings 


_ for the neck and sleeves of dresses, Three 
| folds of gilt gauze are attracted to a*band to 
| be worn inside the.neck of black dresses. 
Prettier than this are folds of white 
crepe,lisse against the neck, with, chain 
stitching of gola thread on its edge. 
, Gilt lace in torchon patterns is gathered 
between two crimped frills of crepe lisse, 
and is becoming alike to brunettes and 
| blondes, 





or raspberries are well 
sible),‘and placed ina 
ing them. 
of 
le 


icked (dry, if pos- 
wl without mash- 
o every pound of fruit a 1-4lb. 
unded Jbaf sugar is strewn‘over it, and 
covered tor one hour. White or ~ed 


cinnamon, is poured over the fruit just 
before serving, in the proportion of one 
pint to every 21lb. of fruit. 

Cherries.—Stone asoup plate full of red 
or acid clerries, and stew them tender with 
one pint of water, a dessert spoonful of 

unded cherry stones, and three cloves. 

ub through atammy,and add halt pint 
of good red wine; sugar to taste, and pow- 
dered cinnamon. Serve over Fr-nuch 1 ar’:s 
broken, or serve them with « If ie 
former, a coating of rich whip cream is laid 
| on top. This can aiso be iced and garnished 
| with candied cherries. 





For simpler neck wear are two doubled 
folds of crinkled crape, or of silk muslin 
of creamy whiteness, basted inside the 
dress collar. 

There are also pique bands or folds, and 
dotted percale standing bands, fo be 
with 


| 


worn 
traveling and morning dresses. 





Apricots, Greengages, and Peaches — 
Stone and skinand halve the truit, which 
is best done by scalding it for some min- 
utes. Stew it tender, with the addition of a 
little of the water used for scalding, some 
of the kerneis, sugar, and cinnainon. Ar- 
range the unbroken halves on a dish, 


Fireside Chat. 
SCREENS FOR FIREPLACES. 
HAVE lately noticed two very sixple 


and effective ways of making these 
screens; and as the covering and the 


ornamenting Of these can be accomplished | the rest through a tammy, add equal quan- 
eutirely by Sunatona bands, we give a de-| tity of white wine, pounded loaf comme to 
scription of them. taste, amd pour i over the fruit. Serve 





For the first screen, have made by s com- | with sponge cake or rusks. 





i * 


4 TS nae ee sts. 
oy ele aie a sos et tains 
as ; 


. 


Strawberry and Raspberry.—Strawberries. 


| at least three, 


| but simple, and the experiment will 


— 


(Correspendence. 


Joun, (Harrisburg, Pa.)—We know >f 
no such frm in Philadeiphia, 


M., (Brooklyn, N. Y.)—We dilvise you 





| to consult the parties concerned. 


Kare, (Phila, Pa.)—Styx is one of 
the ive rivers of hell. Styx means the river of 
hate. 


H. W. T., (Buffalo, N. Y.)—The “Penta. 
teuch’’ consists of the five books of Moses—the frst 
five in the Old Testament. 


S. R. D., (Richmond, Va.)—Schooners 
and brigs usuaily have two masts, barques and ships 
times mére. - 


AMANDA, (Baltimore, Md.)—*‘Mizpah” 
is a Hebrew word, signifying a watch-tower, Alie- 
gorically, itis taken to mean, ‘‘The Lord watch be- 
tween me and thee when we are far from each 
vther, ** 


MyTu, (Phila., Pa.)—The patron saint of 
the blind is St. Cecilia, a blind Roman lady, who 
suffered martyrdom in the third century. She is also 
patroncss of musicians, and is said to be the inuven- 
tor of the organ. 


ALLIE, (Cole,Mo.)—To whiten the hands 
keep them covered as much as possible and use cat- 
meal in the water. There are chemical preparations 
which will have some effect in bleaching the skin, but 
they are not to be recommended, 


M.M., (Atlantic City, N. J.)—Yes; it 
would be quite proper and natural. In fact, if a 
gentleman knew a yuung lady at all well, he ought 
to call on her, if he happened to visit the city in 
which she lived. -2. You should mention the name of 
the lady first. 


Dox, (Union, Pa.)—If you have the 
courage to persevere throughtwo very formidabie- 
looking books read Robertson's ‘*Charies V.** and 
Preseott's ‘Philip II.** They will give you mure 
insight into the period named than any others we 
are acquainted with. 


B. D., (New York, N. ¥.)—The titles of 
honor in the English peerage are ive—duke, marquis, 
earl, viscount, and baron, The eldest sons of peers 
have no real title of houor legally any more than an 
ordinary commoner, but it is customary for them to 
take the second title in the family, simply however 
as a courtesy title. 


No. 10., (Lancaster, Pa.)—To here detail 
the process of **sensitizing’’ a plate soas to make it 
photographically recipient is quite bevond the space 
at ourcomimand. Simply goto some photographer 
and pay him for a few lessons in his laboratory. 
Yes, photographs are taken by the electric light, 
which has in it an actinic ray of, strong_quality. 


R. A.,(Clayton, Iowa. )—There is ground 
for supposing all is solid at the muons surface, for it 
appears in powerful telescupes as a dry mass,on 
which some have thought they could perceive the ef- 
fects, and even the explosions, of volcanoes, There 
are mountains on the surtace of the moon which rise 
to the height of nearly two wiles ; aud it has been in- 
terred that it has deep cavities, like the basins of our 
seas. 

HYGIENE, ( Dailaz, Ark. )—Neither drink- 
ing a cup of cold water on rising in the mornmg aud 
performiu; a series of muscular chestand arm exer- 
cises nor brushing the hair with a hard brush can 
possibly do any harm. Ifthey have any effect at all 
—and wethink well of ail these performances—it 
will be a good effect. Anything that promotes the 
circulation of the blood without excessively fatigu- 
inx or injaring any part must be good ia itself 
and may prove beneficial. 


ELLEN, (Colleton, S. C.)—It is said that 
the easiest way to induce sleep is to place the head in 
a comfortable position, and then taking a full inspl- 
ration, breathe as much as possible through the nos- 
trils. Theattention must now be fixed upon the 
fact oi breathing. The patient must imagine that he 
sees the breath passing from his nostrils; and the 
very moment he brings hi> mind to conceive this, 
apart from all other ideas,> cuusciousness and men - 
ory depart, and he sleeps. The method is strange, 
prove its 
worth. 

CATHERINE B., (Clarke, Mo.)—We re- 
gret that it is not iu our power to help you. The rea- 
son will be seen on reflection. Trouble of whici: you 
complain may be due either to a very slight or a ver) 
grave cause. It would be imexcasable to give you 
advice which, for aught we could teil, miput be 
wholly wrong. Itis your plain duty to place your- 
self under proper care, and atonce, You are trifling 
with your own health and acting unfaithfully tv 
your family by not seeking advice. Do not dela) 
further. 


READER, (Cainden, N. J.) —Young la- 
dies, like other people, ought to keep any engage- 
ment they make. Ifthe visitor had such a claim on 
the young lady as to make it proper for her to break 





her engagement for the evening, she should have ex- 
plained the matter fully to her escort, and obtained 
his permission 1v dv so—a permission which he, how- 
ever, could not refuse to give. 2. It would depend 
very much on where the party was going. In most 


| eases it would be better for the young lady to men- 


wine,mixed-with lemon juiceand powdered | 








. 


tion to her eseort her reasons for asking the other 
gentleman. 


LauRA, (Phila., Pa. )—You- want to know 
hew toget thin. This is a mistaken aim, and we 
would not, if we could, help to make it successful. 
It is not heaithy to be thin, Fashion has for 4 while 
tavored tie lean, but there are already signs of 4 re- 
turn to reason, and the fat will have their revenge in 
along and rational popularity. However this may 
be, we must say plainly that there Is positively noth- 
ing that will‘rrest the natural tendeucy toe grow (at 
without impairing the health. Leave this matter to 
Dame Nature ; eai, drink, and take sufficient ¢x¢t 
cise, and, if you grow fat, do not waste vain regrets 
on the facts . 


Pui.ir, (Schuylkili, Pa.)—If possidie 


give the boy a trade, and ict it be one which is pret) 
sure to outlive the vagaries of fashion. Cicrk='P 

not a trade properly so called. Thousands of clers* 
are in difficulties. The rm you name is a very good 


good deal of 


ne; but probably they would look fora 
one Pp y y hast of 


energy and quickness. A large house of of. 
high repute is unquestionably preferable, as the : 
fect of having been trathed ta sech a bouse is = 
the apprentice a good character aud enable bin 
xct 00d York elsewhere if he does not remain ee 
manently attached to hie first masters’ ermmploy. the 
are strongly in favor of it is 
only good and sate ‘‘stast’* fy lise, 


ede 


+ 
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The hills are bright with sumach spires 
And plumes of golden ro4, 

Gay leaves like banners déck the trees, 
To russet turns the aod ; 

The rushing wind sweeps through the glen, 
And whistles o’er the lawn ; 

Strange sights and sounds are every where— 
Oh, where has summer gone ’ 


The days grow short, the nights crow chill, 
A breath of winter stirs ; 

Some unseen hand sets open wide 
The ripening chestnut burs: 

Pale asters shiver with the could, 
And hoar-frost greets the dawn, 

While snowflakes scud before the gale— 
Oh, where has summer gone Y 


LOVER AND LORD. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘AN ANGEL UNAWARES”’ 
‘‘a SHOCKING SCANDAL,” “SOWING 
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CHAPTER II.—[contrnvep. } 


JERHAPS something in the gray eyes 
had warned him not to gotoo far while 
Nora was still free. 

Whatever the cause, the look of stern dis- 
pleasure passed away; he drew forward a 
jJow chair, fetched aeup of tea from the 
Queen Anne table at which Mrs. Bruce, in 
her sinartest tea-gown, was presiding, and 
ministered tothe girl’s wants with cour- 
teous care, while her step-mother with ador. 
ing eyes followed his every movement. 

Nora sipped ber tea, feeling wrotchedly 
guilty and restiess now that she could no 
longer comfort herself with a justifiable 
anger, 

Of course she had behaved 
always did now, she thought. 

Having madea bargain with Lord de 
‘Gretton, she was bound in honor to fubfil 
her share of the contract. 

She knew that he was coming; as his 
'proinised wile, she should have been there 
‘to meet him, deched out in her best, fresh, 
bright, and siniling, with an eager weleome 
in her eyes, 

In such fashion she had met Arthur 
Beaupre, needing no teaching then—to 
make herself fair in his sight had been so 
igiad and easy a task. 

Then she was proud indeed to seo that the 
face reflected in the cracked old mirror was 
fresh and fair as the dew-washed roses she 
pinned at her white throat or in her soft 
blue-black hair. 

Then she rejoiced that the happy eyes 
were big and darkly gray, that the tall girl- 
figure was slender and graceful. 

Now— 


badly—she 


“My dear Nora, you are cold,” Lord de | 


Gretton said, taking the hot band in his 
own cool clasp and regarding the girl with 
much anxiety. 

“No, your pulse is over-quick ; and yet I 
saw you shiver !’’ 

“Some one bas walked over my 
‘perhaps,’ she said, vith a forlorn attemot 
at iningled ease and sinartness. 

And then she suddenly remembered that 
her grave would be in the ancestral vault 


ofthe De Grettuns, a vast ponderous 
' oct 


and 


ff hriek an at con ron-cla 


“Nora has not been very well lately, ' 
Mrs. Bruce broke in, with such a desperate 
glance as only made the girl laugh with 
nore hysteric passion. 

“So Iese,” Lord de Gretigm answered 
quietly—he had taken his place beside ber 


‘and making a 
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of her chair in an easy proprietorial tasbion 
that made Nora wince and sit more up- | 


x Mrs. Bruce bent forward eagerly, her 





stout forin all quivering with eagerness, her 


right than she bad ever sat before—and he | bright black eves aglow; ev en Cristine 


kept his strangely bright eyes fixed upon abandoned her picturesque 


her face, 

“A little thin and a little pale, for all the 
sunburn, and I think a little hysterical,”’he 
suid slowly. ‘Has she seen a doctor, Mrs. 
Bruce?” 


“Oh,. no, nof”’ 


ton; and the sight of a doctor always 
makes me il1.”’ 
Lord de Gretton elevated his brows in 


Nora wondered, did 
girl who jarred upon him so continually? 
—and said, pleasantly eénough-- 

“We will take the patient's 
Gistniss the thought of a doctor. 

“Perhaps you heve been overworkec this 
week.” 

She knew what he meant—that visions of 
inilliners and dressinakers all toiling atthe 
trousseau of the futore Lady de Gretton 
lay-figure of the present 
Miss Bruce tlitted betore his well-pleased 
eyes. 

But she knew also how lamenteably she 
had tailed in this duty, and anawered, with 
reckless discourteous candor— 

“Oh, no; Mrs. Bruce and Cristine have 
had all the work! 

“T have chosen nothing.” 

The smooth face darkened signiticantly ; 


and 


word, 


but Lord de Gretton turned to the two we. | 
men with the sinile of conventional courtesy | 
| liest fady of the line,” 


which be produced at will. 
“Mrs. Bruce and Miss Singleton are too 


good. But—” 
“But this naughty child is too lazy. I 
quite agree with your lordship. Still she 


has great contidence in our taste, and Cris- 
tine takes a real artistic pleasure in the 
task of selection ; #0, after all, the freak of 
our dear little wilful Nora is not so 
prising.” 


With the words she came over froin her 


table, and gave her step-daughter an en- 
.dearing jan-tap, intended, 


the giri 
partly to call her t order and partly to 
slow the easy and affectionate teri on 
whici-they stood. 

Cristine, woo had taken a seat in the dis- 
tant window,and worked in sjlence through 
the whole discussion, raised ber fair bead 
from the tapestry-frame aid listened with «a 
curious sort of.sinile¢. 

“Nothing is surprising, my 
‘Bruce; but some things are a little odd,” 
Lord.de Gretton answered blandly; ‘and 
perhaps this fancy of dear Nora's may be 
classed ainong thein.’’ 

“Do you wish me to choose my own 
dresses 7°’ Nora asked abruptiy—she was 
weary of being discussed and apologized tor 
in her own presence, and thought the point- 
blank question would stop that at least. 

“J should be glad to see your own taste 
exercised, certainly.” 

“Then it shall bein future,’ she said, ant 
fully intended to keep the promme thus 
made. 

One part of her marriage-vow she could 
things she would 
obey Lord de Gretton,if she ceuld give bim 
neither love nor honor. 


words, utig 


Lie seemed satisfied with gra 


Bruce and Cristineé nuw thal you bave 
promised to show some interest in a subject 
that to mont girls be absorbing, I 
may venture to offer—imy little gift.” 

He placed » jewel-case on the girl’s lap, 


and leane !.ack the better to cantempiate 


would 





Nora interrupted, in | 
vehement protest, before Mra. Bruce could | 
begin her smiling, deprecatory answer. “I | 
never was better in my life, Lord de Gret- | 


sure | 


knew, | 


dear Mra. | 


frame, and 
caine forward with her graceful gliding 
step a little quickened, drawn to the mag. 
netic stone. 

With cold and trembling fingers, with 
heart that was colder still, 
raised the satin-lined jfid, and disclosed 
such a flashing radiance of prisinatic light 
as fuirly dazzled her. 

She had seen few diamonds in her life; 
the flery snake that curled wround her slim 
tinger and annouficod her to all the world 


| as Lord de Gretton's property bad seemed 
gentle toleration of her vebhemence—why, | 
he wish to marry a | 
| Qoruscation. 


a costly jewel to the three women; it would 
hardly bave been notived in this gleaming 


Mrs. Bruce looked at them, closed her 
eyes, and gave one breathless gasp. 

Cristine slipped down gently to her knees 
touching the costly gems with 
reverent fingers, 

Never had she knelt in such honest wor- 
ship before. 

Her cold eyes -actually softened, and 
there caine a taint pink color into the fair 
pale cheeks. 

“Bracelets, Nora, collarette, and ear- 
rings!’ she cried in a hushed ecstasy. “Oh, 
Nora, you happy girt!"’ 


“Happy indeed!’ Mrs. Hruce added fer- 
vently. 
“Often and often in otfier happy days | 


have I heard speak of the De Gretton dia- 
monds. 

‘These are they, 1 suppone !’’ 

“They are re-set forthe latest and love- 
his Jordship said, 
with bis quaint old-fashioned ga.Jantry. 


| Their unmeasured adiniration delighted 
him—it was the effect he bad ‘calculated on 
producing. 
Then he turned to Nora. 
“And you, Nora? What have you to 
say ?"’ 


W hat could the dazed girl say? 
Her heart ached withadull cruel pain; 


| the justre of the jewels seeined to scorch | 


her like a living flame. 
Lovely as they were, they seemed,in that 
moment, the actual ch: sins of her wedded 


slavery, and she shrank from them with a 
helpless childish terror, 

“hey sare beautifull” she said awk- 
wardly. 


Then, seeing that the words or tone soine- 
how disappointed him, she added deprecat- 
ingly— 

“They are_thrown away on me, you 
know. 

“Janrtoo ignorant to appreciate such 
royal splendors.” 

Hix face cleared instantly; he took the 
case from ber, placed it upon the table, and 
lifting the heavy necklet that flashed like 
flaine within his slim white fingers, made 
ax though he would clasp it round her 
throat. 

But she grew very pale, and drew back 
quickly. 

“Oh, no, nol Nora eried in vehement 
protest, while her face fushed botly under 
the cold displeasure of his look, 

“Noton tne—on this dress ! 
try them on.”’ 

Crimtine, in her cool fair beauty, in 
well-fitting, y neat white 


OkKed @inere fitting 


ber 
daintit 
wearer for 


tainty | the 


ama © War t re IcLaAri 


wouked 1eciUued! ¥ inted 
wheo he pushed .ne casket angrily from 
him, and said, with a heavy frown— 

“Il bave no right w trouble Mies Single- 
ton.”” 

“Oh, Oriatine would be most happy, I am 
mare | 


and she disappo 


~~ 





Nora Bruce 








thinidly | 








Let Cristine | 


dress, cer- | 
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“Would you not my dear?” Mrs. Bruce 
put in, in a little flutter of delighted a:nia 
bility, and with an eager glance across to 
Criatine. 

But neither heeding the obliging answer 
nor waiting for Miss Singleton’s reply, his 
lordship went on savagely, never shifting 
his frozen-looking eyes from Nora’s pale 
face— 

“But with you, Nora, it is different. I 
must admit I thought that you would take 
sufficiont interest inthe jewels to endure 
the slight fatigue of fastening them on.” 

“And she will, “f course,"”” Mrs. Bruce 
broke in eagerly. 

She suffered daily tortures in her dread 
that the brilliant match which was to do so 
inuch for the Bruce and Singleton families 
would sumehow be broken off, and spared 
no means to make Nora docile and aimena 
ble to the will of ber future lord, 

‘The foolish child is dazaled by the jewels 
Lord de Gretton, 

“You torget what a little schoolgirl ashe 
iM. 

“Come, Nora dear, let me make you as 
brilliant as the fairy-queen herseit.”’ 

Nora yielded then, of course; and, almost 
before she knew what her step-incther was 


about, the necklet was clasped on, the 


lraceleta fastened, the pendant-butterflies 
drawn through the girl’s ears, and, with 
a final laugh of triumph, Mrs. Bruce placed 
the glittering tiara on the wind-biown 
dusky locks. 

“Now, foolish child, look at the splen- 
dors you sbrank trom!" she cried, as sbe 
drew Nora to the big oak-frained mirror on 
which the full sunlight fell. 

The girl raised her eyes, and, for the mo- 
ment could hardly believetbat it was indeed 
Nora Bruce she looked upon. 

That nature bad been kind to her she 
knew; but the girl who looked back from 
the mirror with wide gray eyes of solemn 
wonder wore her novel splendors with a 
right royal grace. 

W hat mattered the shabby holland dress 
when the form itclothed was so stately in 
ite young slitnnesa? 

What matter that the blue-black hair 
rippled untidily when the small bead i¢ 
crowned uplifted itsel! so proudly beneath 
that other crown of living light? 

The diamonds flashed and glittered in the 
sunshine till they made her ey-” the; bat 
her own beauty dazzled ber « » 

There was no vanity in heart sick 
recognition of selt-owned 
chart. 

For the first time she understood her 
power over a cold selfish man like Lord de 
Gretton—understood bow it was that be had 
wandered froin bis own world and stooped 
to woo with passionate persistency a wife 
from another sphere. 

And, understanding that, she hated her 
own face because it was fair, and turned 
from the glass with sumething like loathing 
and disjust. 

“My beautiful Nora!’ Lord de Gretton 
said proudly. 

Her obedience bad quite restored bis 
aulability. 

His cold eyes lighted up with unmistaks- 
ble approval and a look of proud possession 
that senta cold thrill through the girl’s 
veins. 

‘““W hat do you say, 


vecue 


& supreme 


Mrs. Bruce? Do the 


diamonds suit ber? 
wh she wer: borr them ' 
fi 
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In spite of herself, Nora smuniled at her 
step-nther’s ecw axles, 
Until Lord de Gretton came upon the 


scene she had been toall appearance dis 


| pomect to think the girl's destiny was to play 


second in every way to ber own daughter, 


' © pectorui ail duties that Cristine neglested 
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